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LITERATURE, SO. 


DALE’S POEMS. 

The following exquisite picture of a death-bed scene is ta- 
ken from the poems of Thomas Dale. We question whether 
Sts superior could be found in the whole range of late poetry. 
i ‘The characters represented are a Mother and Son. 





“The spirit of herson to cheer, 
j With hopes, she now had ceased to feel; 
From that dread stroke, which menaced near, 
A tew short bitter days to steal: 
To sooth the languor of decay 
She strove—all other cares were fled; 
4nd midnight’s gloom, and morning’s ray, 
Still found her watching by his bed, 
‘fo render, with unwearied hand, 
All love could do, or pain demand. 
The very firmness of despair 
llad nerved her weaker heart to bear; 
Or never had that mother borne 
To see himdie—and thus to die— 
Untimely wasting, ere the morn 
Of youth had passed unclouded by-~ 
While art essayed in vain to save, 
Or smooth his passage to the grave. 
Whate’er his inward pangs might be, 
He told not—mute and meekly still, 
He bowed him to Jehovah’s will, 
Nor murmured at the stern decree; 
7 For gently falls the chastening rod 
On him, whose hope is in his God; 
Vor her too, who beside his bed 
Still watched with fond maternal care, 
For her he breathed the pious prayer—— 
lhe tear of love and pity shed. 
ft would he bid her try to rest, 
And turn his pallid face away, 
Lest some unguarded look betray 
‘The pangs, nor sigh nor sound expressed. 
When torture racked his breast, ’twas known 
By sudden shivering starts alone: 
Yet would her searching glance espy 
The look of stifled agony— 
for what can ’scape a mother’s eye? 
She deemed in health she loved him more 
‘rhan ever mother loved before; 
But oh! when thus in cold decay, 
So placid, so resigned he lay, 
And she beheld him waste away, 
And marked that gentle tenderness 
Which watched and wept for her distress:~- 
Then did her transient firmness melt 
‘fo tears of love, more deeply felt: 
And dearer still he grew-—and dearer-— 


Even as the day of death drew nearer. 
* x ” * * 








Noon came and fled—and evening gray 
Cast o’er the room a sombre shade: 
Alike to her were night and day— 
Her eye was never turned away 
an the low couch are was laid. 
She could not wee he could not pray, 
Her soul was fo thee with qepe 
Devotion mingles not—the prayer 
‘ Breathed hopelessly was breathed in vain: 
Her all of being centred there, 
And dra her thoughts to earth again. 
4 Her’s was that bitterness of wo, 
Whieh sighs or tears can never reach, 














Which mocks the bounded powers of speech: ;-- 
A recklessness of all below— 
Of all around--above—but one-— 
The dying youth she gazed upon. 
So Jooks the mariner on the wave, 
Which onward rolls his opening grave;-— 
On battle fields with slaughter red, 
Where friend by friend has fought and bled, 
So looks the dying on the dead. 
Her hopes, her love, her earthly bliss, 
Her very soul was bound in his; 
And now the fatal hour was nigh, 
When all but life with him must die, 
And what--when he had ceased to be, 
Oh! what was life but misery? 
Anight with cheerless gloom o’ercast, 
A maddening memory ofthe past ;— 
The desert of the joyless breast, 
Death’s apathy—without its rest. 
Mute, motionless, as if he slept, 
His head upon her breast reclined; 
And yet, though horror coldly crept 
Through every vein, she never wept, 
Caim and resolved, but not resigned. 
When Hope’s last lingering ray was o’er, 
Despair itself her heart might steel, 
Through all that she had felt before-— 
And all that she was now to feel. 
Ha! why that wild convulsive start! 
The agony bas reached his heart; 
The parting pang, that throbs no more, 
Has withered life, and all is o’er.— 
No! still he lives; the unequal strife 
Still nature bears, if that be life—— 
A closing conflict—soon to cease-- 
A prelude to eternal peace. 
A moment—as the fiery ball 
Flashes, but darkens, ere it fall; 
A moment, waked from that deep trance, 
His eye beamed forth, and in its glance 
There was a fiery energy— 
A lambent ray, life’s last endeavor 
To sparkle ere it fade for ever— 
And sumuion all its strength—to die. 
Still heavenly Hope’s undying flame 
Shone ’midst the wreck of nature’s frame; 
And through the mortal could she see 
The germ of immortality. 
He strove to speak—he gasped for breath — 
Not al] in vain—though instant death 
Had touched his heart; one faltering word 
He spoke, and yet another;— 
(The rest were as a dying groan, 
An indistinct and hollow moan;) 
And all she said, and all she heard, 
Was, ‘mother! dearest mother!” 
Life could no more: he sighed—he ceased~- 
His head upon her bosom lay;— 
She looked—without a groan released, 
The soul had passed away. 
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SCENES AND OCCURRENCES IN ALBANY AND CAF- 
FERLAND, SOUTH AFRICA—12mo. pp. 214. London, 






1827. W. Marsh, 
__ This is a delightful little volume, written with | cere live- 
liness and observation; it will be a treat indeed to fireside tra- 
vellers, for the author possesses to a degree, the facul- 
fy of beta Be ene Cr tely be your eyes—wit- 
ness the following ] ‘ 

“Mr. S. had tion of the mimosas, trench- 
ing on the es were to take; he was 
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getting closer to his his object, and was about to dismount a 
second time, when his eyes glanced on the long-wished-for 
game,—an enormous lion! He was walking nee slow 
—but when Mr. S. gave the tallyho to us, he couched, and 
seemed inclined to wait; butsoon afterwards cantered off to 
the mimosas. In a few seconds we were allup, at least our 
division. The first object was to prevent him from climbing 
the mountain; we therefore rode through the mimosas, about 
300 yards from where we had entered, and get between him 
and the heights. Diederick Muller and M. S., with their ser- 
vants and led horses, then rode round the little grove, whilst 
we were stationed where we first entered. The grove was 
hardly five hundred yards in length, and twenty in breadth. 
consequently we could by this arrangement command the 
whole of it. . True to our engagement, as well as heartily 
wishing their assistance, we waited for the other party. The » 
other part of our division having rode round the grove, came 
up opposite to us, but at a distance, and as we saw them dis- 
mount we did the same. Oursituation was not very envia- 
ble; we had but one large gun, but Mr. Rennie, who carried 
it, was perfectly collected. We were talking to each other 
rather in a whisper, when Mr. Rennie very coolly said, “Lis- 
ten, the gentleman is grumbling.” The sound was so very like 
distant thunder, that we doubted it, but at the same moment 
I caught a glimpse of the lion walking away not 2 hundred 
and fifty yards From us, and he must have been previously stil! 
nearer to us than we had calculated. | gave the alarm, which 
was echoed to our friends, who, in an instant, mounted and 
rode up to the lowerend, calling upon us to advance. We 
were moving down to gain a position on a little height, when 
agun was fired, followed by more. This convinced us our 
other division had joined. We thought there would have 
been an end to our sport before it had well begun; but on the 
contrary the shots were fired not only to prevent him leaving 
the copse, but to prove their guns, fo?a miss-fire is frequent- 
ly of consequence. ‘The last shot had the effect of turning 
him, and we now had a full view of him returning to the cer - 
tre, whisking his tail about, and treading among the smaller 
bushes as if they had been grass, reminding us most forcibly 
of the paintings we had seen of this majestic animal. The 
last shot, however, had convinced us that our position was 
not safe, for the ball passed very near us. We called to in.. 
form the party of this, and they resolved on another plan of 
attack. They desired us to station two Hottentots on a bill 
above our position, and we were to join them. We crossed a- 
gain the bush, and it was determined that we were all to dis- 
mount and tie our horses together, and then advance on foot. 
This is the usual plan, and itis done to secure any person 
; from galloping off by his horse taking fright or otherwise, 
' which would jaduce the lion to pursue, and thus one or the 
other might be sacrificed. Wehad hardly begun totie our 
horses, when the Hottentots stationed on the hill, cried out 
that the lion was running off at the lower end, where he had 
attempted to escape before. We were on horseback in a se- 

, but the lion had got ahead; we had him, however, in 
fal view, as there was nothing to intercept it. Off he seamp- 
ered. The Tambookies, who had just come up and mixed a- 
mongst us, could scareely clear t Ives of our horses; 
and their dogs howling and barking, we hallooing, the lion 
still in full view, making for a small copse, about a mile dis. 
tant, and the number and variety of theantelopes on our left 
scouring off in different directions, formed one of the most a- 
nimating spectacles the annals of sporting ever produced.— 
Diederik and Mr. S. being on very spirited horses, were the 
foremost, and we wondered to see them pass on in a direction 
éifferent from the copse where we had seen the lion take co- 
vert. (Christian gave us the to dismount, when we 
were, as well as could be j about two hundred yards 
from the copse. Hedesired us to be quick in the hor- 
ses, which was done as quick as each came up, now the 
die was cast—there was no retreating. We were on lower 
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zround than the lion, with not a bush around us. Diederik 
and Mr. S. had now turned their horses, for as we afterwards 
learned they had been run off with in consequence of their 
vridles having broken. The plan was to advance in a body, 
teaving our horses with the Hottentots, who were to keep 
their backs to the lion, faaring they should become unruly at 
the sight ofhim. All these preparations occupied but a few 
seconds, and they were not completed when we heard him 
row], and imagined he was making offagain:—but no—~as if 
4o retrieve his character from suspicion of cowardice fro n for- 
mer flight, he had made up his mind to turn to attack us. To 
ithe grow! succeeded a roar, and in the same instant we saw 
him bearing down upon us; his eye-balls glistened with rage. 
We were unprepared; his motion was so rapid no one could 
take aim—and furiously darted at one of our horses whilst 
we were at their heads, without a possibility of preventing 
it. The poor horse sprung forward, and with the force of 
he action, wheeled all the horses with him. The lion like- 
wise wheeled, but immediately eouched at less than ten 
yards frémus. Our left flank thus became exposed, aud on 
it fortunately stood ©. Muller and Mr. -Renmie:—What an 
anxious moment! For a few seconds we saw the monster at 
this little distance, resolving, a8 it were, on whom he should 
spring. Never did I longso ardently tohear the report of a 
eun. We looked at them aiming, then at the lion. It was 
absolutely necessary to give a mortal blow, or the conse- 
quences light be fatal to some one of the party. A sceond 
seemed a minute. Atlength Christian fired; the under jaw 


- of the lion dropped—blood gushed from his mouth, and he 


turned round with a view toercape. Mr. Rennie then shot 
him through the spine,—and he fell. At this moment he 
looked grand beyond expression. Turning again towards us, 
he rose upon his fore feet,-his mouth bleeding, his eyes flash- 
ing vengeance. He attempted to spring at us, but his bind 
tegs denied him assistance; he dragged them a little space, 
when Stephanus puta final period to his existence by shoot- 
ing him through the brain. Ne was a noble animal, measur- 
ing nearly twelve fectfrom the nose to the tip of the tail. Di- 
edrik and Mr. S. at this erisis rejoined us, and eagerly inquir- 
ed ifall weresafe. They had scen the lion bear down upon 
us, and they thought it impossible but that one of us must 
fave suffered. The anxiety now was to learn whose horse 
had been the victim, and it was soon announced that it was 
a highly valued one of poor Diederik’s. The lion’s teeth had 
pierced quite through the lower part of the thigh; it was 
fame, and Diederik thinking it irrecoverably so, determined 
on shooting it, declaring that no sekelm beast should kill his 
horse. We all, however, interfered, and it was at length ar- 
ranged with two T'ambookies, that if they would Jead him to 
their kraal they should have a goat for their trouble. The 
‘Tambookies had some beads given them, for skinning the lion, 
-which they readily accompiished with their assagais; my 
trophy was the under jaw and teeth. The clements now 
seemed to crown the whole with a feu de joie, for ina few mi- 
autes we had just over us a tremendous peal of thunder!” 
—— 


MILTON. 


Excess of imagination is commonly to be paid for, wheth- 
ev dearly ornot, by defect of judgment. The growth of the 
one faculty is the decline of the other: years, which make us 
more wise, make us less imaginative; and, in the madman, 
where the reason is prostrate, the fancy triuinphs. Shaks- 
peare, who in this, as in almost every thing, was a splendid 
exception to all general rules, united both these faculties in 
their exuberance—and, of all the singular features of his 
mind, none is perhaps so singular as this. The opinion of 
Shakspeare wound have been worth having not merely on the 
construction of a poem, but on the making of a will, on the 
purchase of an estate, or thecommittal of aculprit at a jus- 
tice’s meeting. This union of powersnature denied to Mil- 
ton; she gave him an imagination equal to that of the great 
dramatist, but she refused him his common-sense. Nothing 
was ever so uncarthly as his poetry. The most unpromising 
subject, after passing through his ‘heated mind, comes out 
purged, and purified, and refined; the terrestrial body dis- 
solves in the process, and we behold in its stead a glorified 
body. That which was by nature a frail and perishable flow- 
er, when transplanted to his fancy, becomes “immortal ama- 
zanth.” 

A young girl and her brothers are benighted and separated 
a3 they pass through a forest in Herefordshire. How mea- 
ere is this solitary fact!—how barren a paragraph would it 
fiave made for the Herefordshire Journal, had such a journal 
been then in existence. Submit it to Milton, and beautiful 
is the form which it assumes. Then rings that wood with 
the jocund revelry of Comus and his company, and the maid- 
en draws near in the strength of unblemished chastity, and 

er courage waxes strong as she sees 


“A sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver huing on the night—” 


and shecalls upon Echo to tell her of the flowery cave which 
hides her brothers, and Echo betrays her to the enchanter. 
Then comes the spirit from “the starry threshold of Jove’s 
court,” and in shepherd-weeds leads on the brothers to her 
yescue;—~and the necromancer is put to flight, but not till he 
jhas bound up the lady in fetters of stone;—and Sabrina has- 
tens from under her “translucent wave” to dissolve the spell 
and again they all three bend their happy steps back to the 
roof of their fathers. 

This is not extravagant rhapsody—the tale is still actually 
preserved; but it is preserved like afly in amber. The im- 
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age is a mere thing of woed, but Milton inshrines it; and it 
heeomes an object of worship. Deprive Milton of the privi- 
lege of sending Milton’s thoughts forth, and the secret of his 
strength is gone. In translation he is not only below himself, 
but below those who have not a thousandth part of his genius. 
His version of the Psalms is not above tbat of Sternhold and 
Hopkins. ¢ e * * 

The mind of Milton was perfect fairy-land; and every 
thought which entered it, whether grave or gay, magnificent 
or mean, quickly partook of a fairy-form. It isin illustra- 
tion of this circumstance, and with a view to the vindication 
of Milton’s better feelings, that we have given a brief analy- 
sis of one or two of his lesser poems. We donot believe that 
he loved his friend less because he chose to eall him Lycidas 
instead of Mr. King; and we are sure that he did not Jove the 
clergy more because he resented them as shepherds in- 
stead of rectors. Le thought in romance; the daily occur- 
rences of life were translated into romance almost before his 
mind could act upon them. - It happened as naturally as an 
analyst mechanically translates his propositions mto aleebra 
before his investigation begins. There is no universal Jan- 
guage of grief. It takes itscomplexion from the counntry, 
the age, the individual. In its paroxysms no.man thinks of 
writing verses of any kind; thea the rhymes of a ballad-singer 
would be as much out of place as the strains of a Theocritus. 
We exclaim, as King David does,“My son! My son!” When 
the paroxysm is past, every man will write such verses (if he 
wrife them at all) as the ordinary turn of his mind dictates. 
Bishop Andrews said his prayers in Greek; who would, on 
that account, doubt the sincerity of the great scholar’s de- 
votion? Milton Jamented his friend in the language of ro- 
mance: who would, on that account, deny that the poet’s sor- 
row was unfeigned? Men act and speak under suffering a- 
greeably to the manner in whieh they act and speak in gener- 
al. Cicero was, by habit, a reader and writer of philosophy; 
and therefore, when his daughter dies, he gives vent to his 
grief by studying philosophical treatises on that affection of 
the mind. Marmontel was, by habit, a rea ler and writer of 
plays; and, therefore, when he Joses his favorite child, and 
witnesses the aillietion of bis wife, he betakes himself to 
composing, (as he tells us,) as an analogous subject, the ope- 
ra of Penelope. ‘The one acted like a Roman, the other like 
a Frenchman; yet the distress of both parents was, no doubt, 
sincere. The objection which has given oceasion to these 
remarks has arisen, in our opinion, from that imperfect view 
of Milton’s character, with which we have charged both his 
enemies and his frieuds. They forget that he was a visiona- 
ry——they insist upon his grfeving like a man ef this world, 
though he lived in a world of his own—they expect that Tip- 
po Saib’s dreams shonld be those of an European prince, in- 
stead of an Asiatic sultan—that the stuff they are made of 
should be the clamours of the people, the insolence of the 
press, the intrigucings of a diplomatist, instead of tributary 
monarchs, and white elephants, and extermination of the in- 
fidels. Milton was a visionary: he was so by constitution— 
he was so through loss of sight—he wasso through the form 
of religion which he had embraced. Even his earliest poems 
breathe little or nothing corporeal. A boy of eighteen must 
have had more (han the usual share of taste for metaphysical 
inasks, to put into the mouth of Ens a speech to his eldest 
son Substance, and to start a conversation between Quantity, 
Quality, and Relation, After he became blind, his images 
were supplicd by reflection more than by sense: they were, 
therefore, abstract, indistinct, undefined—the essentials pre- 
sent with him, the accidents perhaps absent. We may think 
that we have a good idea of a hippogriff; yet where were his 
wings, what was their construction,—was he ten hands high, 
or twice ten? Yet all this we should have known at once 
had we ever seen him in the yard at Tattersall’s. The eye 
of flesh was wanting to Milton, and therefore he had to trust 
to that inward eye, before which, however he might desire 
it, all mist could not be purged and dispersed. His very co- 
lours in Paradise Lost and Regained are recollections: they 
are either GOLDEN or BLACK; all the intermediates are forgot- 
ten.— Quarleriy Revicw. 


a Bre 
FROM THE SATURDAY ENENING POST 
THE BUCCANEERS. 
1 Romance of our own Country in its ancient day. 

The work under this title, which was announce as in press, 
will, it is understood, make its apperance in about a week, 
and will be published in the city of London, about the middle 
of the coming month of October. The scene of its action lies 
principally on the Island of Manhattan, or New-York, though 
partly at the city of Albany, and its immediate neighbourhood 
during the latter end of the seventeenth century, and at an 
interesting period of the colonizlhistory. The work portrays 
the fierce struggle for supremacy between the factions of 
Bayard and Leister, (the provincial houses of York and Lan- 
caster,) whose terrible contests for power, as represented by 
Smith in his excellent history of New-York, convulsed the 
province almost to its ruin, giving advantage of annoyance to 
foreign and intestine enemies, as was proved by the success- 
ful attacks on the Colony by the French from Canada, and 
the burning and massacre at Schenectady by the savages. 
The celebrated freebooter Captain Kidd, is also an important 

rsone ge in the Romancv; and although the fame of this dar- 
ng roLder, who was once the terror of the wide seas, will 
probably be handed down to one hundred sueceeding genera- 
tions, by the old ballad ‘As I sailed, &c.”’ and the numerous 
fire-side traditions, the coinage of fear and superstition, with 








ed at the perusal of a work which describes among its char- 
acters a robber so savage and relentless. Indced the fame of 
Kidd is in, part interwoven with the history of the state of 
New-York: ha was a pirate during the reign of King William 
III, and according to Smollett, the colonies of North America 
had grown rich by piracy during the war with Spain. Kidd, 
who was sent to suppress the marauders, turned pirate him- 
self; and during his career of crime, he visited many parts of 
the state of New-York. At Albany he had a sceret place of 
Lretirement, on or neara hill about two miles south of the city 
(and which still bears his name, viz. Kiddenhoogten, or’as it 
is improperly called Kittenhoogten:) that hill, according to 
tradition, he adopted as a place of rendezvous for those infer- 
nal spirits to whose care he entrusted the enormous sums of 
money which he buried in the earth; and there it is said also. 
he made a eave, which is hidden froin human observation, i: 
which he buried fifty boxes of gold, and laid upon them thir- 
teen hundred human bodies of those whom he had inurdered. 
in order to serve as a talisman against the prying curiosity ot 
such as were in search of hidden treasures. At Coey:mans 
also, it is affirmed, that Kidd remained during two seasons, 
secreted in a barn belonging to one of the name of Coeymans, 
and afterwards in a mill called Livingston’s mill, the proper- 
ty of Col. Livingston, who it is supposed protected and en- 
couraged him. Eventually he was taken to England, and tried 
for piracy and murder, and executed in 1761. 

Besides an interesting story and stirring events, it is pre- 
sumed that the Romace of The Buccaneers will afford consid - 
erable entertainment, from a humourous though faithful por- 
traiture of the manners, customs and fashions of the honest, 
Dutch settlers of the NewNetherlands, as manyof the ‘Mein- 
heers and Frows,’ the ancestry of the Holland progenitors 
of the soil, are said to figure on the page of this forthcoming 
Novel; and besides it is said, that the simplicity of the olden 
days hath afforded to the author many severe hits on the lux- 
uries and follies of these modern times; but such comparisons 
of the two eras are made with a spiritof frau and genera} 
satire. 





THE TRAVELLER. 
JONES’ TRAVELS. 
The following short abstract of particulars, perhaps not 

generally known, is collected from a review of the “Travels 

of Captain G. M. Jones, of the R. N. through Norway, Swe-. 
den, Russia, Turkey, &c.” just published mm London, and no- 

ticed inthe Monthly Magazine, for August 1827. 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands, according to the Treats 
of Vienna, comprises Holland, Belgium, and Flanders, with « 
population of 5,500,000. Every subject of the King, withou? 
any distinction concerning religious opinions, enjoys equal 
rights, civil and political, and is eligible to all employments 
and honors whatever. The Hollanders are Protestants, the 
Belgians Catholics, the crown hereditary. 

A perpetual jealousy is entertained by all parties; the Bel- 
gians affect to hold the Dutch in contempt, and every inark 
of distinction conferred by the King is viewed with prejr- 
dice. 

The City of Copenhagen has not recovered from the two 
great calamities which have befallen her within the last thir 
ty years. ‘he fire in 1795 consumed nearly one third of th. 
citv; but that is more nearly made up, than the consequence: 
of the English bombardment in 1807. A deep rooted enmity 
is fostered by the inhabitants, towards the English, for that 
deed, which stripped Denmar of the two brightest jewels ot 
her Crown—Norway and her Navy. 

Norway, though nominally dependent upon Sweden, resists 
every encroachment on the constitution which they had fram 
ed for themselves, and which is so thoroughly democratic, 
that there are now only two or three noble families in the 
country, and after the death of the present possessors, the ti- 
tles are to become obsolete. The population of Norway i: 
stated to be from 750,000 to 900,000. 

Captain Jackson observes that the King of Sweden (Ber- 
nadotte,) “seems firmly seated on the throne, and in the af 
fections of people,” but the prospect for his son is not soune- 
quivocal, asa preference is generally manifested for the son 
of the ex-king, whenever a comparison is made between 
them. The suecession, however, was guaranteed by Russia 
before Bernadotte turned his arms against France. There 
are 1200 noble families in Sweden. 

At Petersburg he saw “the deposed Royal family of Geovr- 
gia, consisting of the Queen, the widow of Tzar George He- 
racheviteh, her two daughters and two sons. The princesses 
were ina Russo-Georgian costume, and wore daggers richly 
mounted, The whole family appeared melancholy and un- 
happy. 
fn the Crimea, our traveller met with the grandson of 
Krim-Ghery the last Khan of the Tartars. The Khan himself 
accepted an asylum and pension at St. Petersburg. The son 
disdained submission and fled to the Caucasus, where the 
grandson was born.—The Seotch Missionaries in that quarter 
found out the grandson, who became a Christian, and was 
discarded by his family. He was then sent by the Emperor 
to Edinburg, and placed in the University, where he made 
good progress, and formed an attachment to a Miss Nelson, 
the daughter ofa gentleman of thattown. After a succes- 
sion of difficult and romantic adventures, they were married, 
and are now settled in the Crimea, busy in forming and es- 
tablishing Schools, under the auspices of the Emperor of Rus- 











which our country abounds, there are few but will be gratifi- 


sia. The lady is still very young and her husband always 
addresses her os the Sultana. & > 
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REMAINS OF THE FAMOUS TOWER OF BABEL. 


{from a personal Narrative of a Journey from India to 
England, by Bussorah, Bagdad, the Ruins of Babylon, Cur- 
diston, the Court of Persia, the Western shore of the Caspian 
Sea, Astrakhan, &e. in the year 1821—By captain the hon- 
ourable George Keppel.} 

“From Herodotus we Icarn that the tower of Babel, or 
(what was doubtless the same) the temple of Belus, was a 
stadium in length, according to Rich’s computation, whieh 
allows five hundred feet, would give a cireumference of two 
thousand feet. The temple consisted of eight turrets rising 
in suecession one above the other. Rennel supposes the 
height to be five hundred feet, The ascent was on the out- 
side, and there was @ convenient resting place about half 
way up. This temple was destroyed by Xerxes. Alexander 
wished to rebuild it, but died before he commenced the un- 
dertaking. All that he did was to employ ten thousand sol- 
diers for the space of two months to remove the rubbish. The 
ruins of the tower of Babel are six miles S. W. of the town of 
Yilleh. At first sight, they present the appearance of a hill 
with a castle on the top; the greater portion is covered with 
alight sandy soil, and it is only in ascending that the travel- 

ter discovers that he is walking on a vast heap of bricks. The 
mound, like the Mujillebe, is oblong. The total cireumfer- 
ence iias been found to be two thousand two hundred and 
cighty-six feet, which gives to the ruins a much greater ex- 
tent of base than tothe original building. The surplus is ve- 
ry great, when one considers the quantity that must have 
heen removed by the Macedonian soldiers, and how much, in 
the course of ages, must have beén taken by the workmen 
employed in digging for bricks. The elevation of the mound 
is irregular; to the west it is one hundred and ninety eight 
feet high. On the top is that which looked like acastle in 
the distance; it is asolid mass of kiln burnt bricks, thirty-se- 
ven feet high and twenty-eight feet broad. The bricks, 
which are of an excellent description, are laid in with a fine 
and scarcely perceptible cement. At regular intervals, sone 
jricks are omitted 60 as to leave square apertures through 
the mass; these may possibly have been intended to procure 
a free current of air, that should prevent the admission of 

damp into the brick work. ‘The summit of the mass is much 
oroken and che fractures are so made as to carry conviction 
that violence has been used to reduce it to this state. Dis- 
tinct from the pile of bricks just described, and lower down 
on the north face of the lange mound, is another mass exact- 
fy similar. Pieces of marble, stones, and broken bricks, lie 
scattered over the ruin. The most curious of the fragments 
gre several misshapen masses of brick work, quite black, ex- 
cept in a few places where regular layers of kiln burnt 
vricks are discernible; these uave certainly been subjected 
io some fierce heat, as they aie completely molten; a strong 
presumption that fire was used in the destruction of the tow- 
er, which, in parts, resembles what the Scriptures prophesi- 
ed it should become, ‘ta burnt mountain.” Travellers who 
have visited this spot, have been struck with the curious ap- 
pearance of these fragments, and, having only seen the black 
surface, have altogether rejected the idea of their being 
bricks. In the denunciation respecting Babylon, fire is par- 
ticularly mentioned as an agent against it. To this Jeremi- 

ah evidently alludes, when he says that it should be ‘‘as when 

God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah,” on which cities it is 

said, the “Lord rained brimstone and fire.” Again, ‘1 will 

kindle fire in his cities, and it shall devour all round about 

him;” and in another place, ‘Her high gates shall be burned 

with fire, and the people shall labor in vain, and they shall 

be weary.”” Taking into calculation the brick mass on the 

top of the large mound, the ruins are two hundred and thirty- 

five feet high. Rich thought he could trace four stages, or sto- 

ries of this building; and the united observations of our party 

induce the same conviction. 

Wild beasts appeared to be as numerous here as at the 

Mujillebe. Mr. Lamb gave up his examination, from seeing 

an animal couched in one ofthesquare apertures. I saw 

another in a similar situation, and the large foot print of a 

lion was so fresh, that the beast must have stolen away on 

our approach. From the summit we had a distinet view of 
the vast heaps which constitute all that now remains of an- 
cient Babylon, a more complete picture of desolation could 
not be well imagined. ‘The eye wandered over a barren de- 
sert, in which the ruins are nearly the only indication that it 
had ever been inhabited. It was impossible to behold this 
scene and not to be reminded how exactly the predictions of 

Isaiah and Jeremiah have been fulfilled, even in the appear- 

ance of Babylon was doomed to present; that she should ‘‘ne- 

ver be inbabited;’’ that “the Arabian should not pitch his 
tent there,” that she should ‘become heaps;” that her cities 
should be ‘‘a desolation, a dry land, and a wilderness.” 


—_— 


The latest number of the Franklin Journal, contains the 
description of an English patent for the use of Cork as a foun- 
dation of the crowns and tips of hats, caps, &e. The cork to 
be thus employed, is reduced into very thin sheets, by means 
of a machine similar to those used for splitting Jeather, and 
the sheets, after being properly connected at the joints, are 
to be covered with shaggy or plush silks, such as are common- 


ly employed for the covering ofhats. The advantages of indistinctly and 


these cork foundations are, that the hats made of them are 
extremely light and flexible, water-proof, &c. A cgrk cloth 
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‘vom the European Magazine. 
LOST FEELINGS. 
“T wish not springs forever fled, 
I wish not birds’ forgotten strain; 
I only wish for feclings dead, 
To warm, and wake, and feel again.” 

As 1 become older, I grow conscious that some feeling of 
my youth is lost; that some cherished tie is dissolved, and 
that a change has taken place in my passions and affections. 
I am sorry that it is so, for the change has been an unhappy 
one. Instead of the hopes—thoughts (surely I may call them 
80,) of boyhood, I have gained nothing now but the knowl- 
odge that they were delusive—and have parted with the an- 
tiripation of happiness, for the gloomy eertainty of grief. 
Oh! there is nothing like the imoginaty joys of boyhood! They 
are the blossoms of existence whieh but too seldom ripen in- 
to flowers. Time, as it rolls heavily on, breathes coldly over 
their passing sweetness—mingling: with the world Injures 
their freshness and th¢ir beauty—the miseries of others falls 
like a blight upon them; manhood kills them. Way by day, 
some leaf falls withered from the stem of hope, and then 
comes bitterness of soul, with fear of future ills, and sad but 
vain regrets for past pleasures. What would I not give to 
wander, as I used to wander, by that hill which seemed pla- 
ced by the hand of nature, that man might stand upon its 
summit, and gaze on Peradise. But I must have back my 
boy feelings, and see nature as I thensaw her—when I could 
look in her fair face, with a heart as pure as the innocent 
flowers in heg lap. There must be an echo in my breast to 
the song of the larks—those children of the sun—and the se- 
renity within, which once vied with the tranquil surface of 
that little river which lay before me sleeping in the green 
arms of summer. I must have my day-dreams of felicity. I 
must have back those whom I loved—loved with a boy’s warm 
feelings—and whom in this world 1 shall neversee again. I 
must have him who was a part of my own heart—for I felt as 
if a portion of it died when he was taken from me. 
Without these by-gone feelings and lost objects, that scene 
would be a desert. Happiness, I am convineed, is a theory of 
youth which manhood seldom practises: for ] remember, as 
if it were yesterday, how my heart opened to a sense of it. 
Sorrow was aname then, but pleasure a reality. My mind 
gradually awakened from its dream—and age, which is truth, 
reversed then. I trusted all, and thought no harm ofa single 
living being; for 1 was then, as my friend Clare beautifully 
expresses it— 
“Emparadised in ignorance of sin.” 
I loved every one, and seemed to think that there was but 
one heart which beat for all mankind. I knew nothing of 
conflicting interests, of friendships exchanged, of love unre- 
quited. The whole world seemed like a garden, and the hu- 
man race like flowers. I could not then distinguish the weeds 
that grew amongst them. Oh! would that it were so still! 
Would that I could Jook upon the young as brothers and sis- 
ters—on the aged as parents, as thea I did! Would that I 
could banish the remembrance of injuries as easily as I have 
buried the resentment they at first awakened within me, and 
be again the happy unsuspecting boy I was! But new scenes 
have opened upon me, and intercourse’ with the world has 
made me suspicious. 1 cannot put my faith in every smiling 
face as I once could; nor trust to tones, although they seem 
soft as nightingale or woman’s lip could utter. Some, whom 
I have thought my friends, have shrunk from me-- 
“As from a stream in winter;” 
others, who were somewhat older than myself, but who had 
appeared to love me as | loved them (and that was fervently, ) 
and beeame sooner initiated into the opinions of society, des- 
pised me for my innocence. The green and undisguised feel- 
ing of youth were thought of witheontempt by the man. 
They seemed ashamed that they had ever felt them, and con- 
founded in their mature imaginations “ignorance of ill” with 
ignorance of virtue. J} saw those—and those who were 
bound to me by the strongest ties, forsake me in my need. 
Still I continued to think as well of human nature as I could, 
but the confidence of the boy was shaken, and the caution of 
the man succeeded it. I mingled in society, with the dread 
of being deceived, and began to examine more attentively the 
features of those with whom J had any intercourse. The 
wrongs that I had received, or seen others receive, made me 
for a time almost misanthropical, and put an ice-band round 
my heart, to keep it from all sympathy. But there were stil] 
some—or rather, there was one—whose smiles could thaw 
the barrier I had raised, and again call up the boyish warmth 
within me. Henriette was like the last dream of youth, and 
when she was lost to me,I awoke to grief and——— manhood. 
I cannot describe what I felt for her, my soul has not a tongue 
or I would do it. Mine was a love that grew almost from in- 
fancy, ere I had learned to 

—‘Make my hearta grave, and in it bury deep 

Its youth and beautiful feelings.” 
Now I can only remgmber that I felt a passion, and felt it 
‘strongly, but the different grades of sensation which I then 
experienced, are Jost to me forever, or if at times J am able 





to recall them, the not come freshly back upon me, but 
nents ly stealing across my memory, 
‘-Faintly, es dbes an ill-remember’d dream.” 
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a 
by akind expression of countenance and placed in it the im- 
pu 


cit confidence of 2 yeunger and better age; but on these 
occasions } have often had to of my sndden and un- 
questioning faith. About four yearsago, IT wandered on the 
Continent with some friends, and stopped fo refresh at a little 
village inn; the landlord was out, but his wife looked wild); 
and almost: fearfully at us, and spoke in a very incoherent 
manner. There was a little boy apparently of about six 
years of age in a corner of the room, whose countenam « 
struck me as possessing the most beautiful expression I had 
ever beheld in achill. By degrees he crouched towardsus, 
and in a whisper told us that his mother was suflering under 
mental derangement, which had been partlyoccasioned by 
the ill treatment of his father, who still beat hor cruelly at 


ther’s wrongs, interested us strongly, and we gave him a few 
pieces of silver on leaving the house. The day after this. 
we made some inquiries, and found that the boy had spoken 
the truth with regard to the conduct of his father; but omit- 
ted to state that his own infant hands had also been raised 
against his perent in her helplessness. It wasa bitter pafgr 
to me when I thought the child had reached his very man- 
hood in crime, and seemed asif he had imbibed hypovrisy 
and guilt even from his birth. It set aside a theory in which 
I had long indulged, and weakened my confidence in others. 
It was like finding venom in aspring blossom. 1 began to 
doubt whether I had myself been quite soinnocent in chiki 
hood as I had imagined, for I found that my suspicions of the 
world had robbed me of man —very many of my sweetest 
feelings; and 1 almost fancied that some dream had given 
rise to the idea, and that Memory had preserved it.—Oh! that 
my mind could go back again to its eight-year-old imaginings! 
Oh! that my hevrt could revert to the juvenile affections and 
innocent associations of my youth!—-What have I since 
learned that can at all compensate for their loss? The max 
has added a little to the child’s stock of general knowledge, 
but the blissful feelings and the happinces of the child are 
lost to the man forever. 





WFSTERN STATES. 
A late Ohio paper remarks as follows: The upparalelled in. 
crease of population in the West—the mildness of the climate 
and fertility of the soil, have long attracted the attention an 
admiration of our Eastern neighbours. Since the beginning 
of the present century, the tide of emigration las silent! 
poured its thousands into the bosom of the wilderness. The 
forest has disappeared under the blows of the sturdy back 
woodsman, and gay villages and tilled fields have arisen or 
every side to break the long chain of savage life, and to estat 
lish in its place the social and peaceful habit of civilization. 
The six Western States were settled at different periods 
The French made the first settlement at Vincennes,in Indians 
as early as 1730. Illinois was next settled by the French a 
Kaskaskia and Cahokia in 1756. The first permanent settle 
ment in Missouri was made in 1763, by the French of Kaska: 
kia and St. Phillips, at St. Genevieve and Bourbon. Ke: 
tucky, then a part of Virginia, was settled in 1773, by Co 
Daniel Boone. ‘Tennessee, attached at that time to Nori 
Carolina, was settled about the year 1775. Ohio was the lag 
of the Western states in point of settlement. A compan 
emigrated to it fram New England in 1783, and formed the fir: 
regular settlement at Marietta in the spring of that year. 
The population of the Western States in 1800, may be sta 
ted in round numbers, at $80,000. In 1820, the populatio 
amounted to 1,530,000, giving an increase unparalleled in th: 
annals of any country, of more than 1,450,000 inhabitants in 
20 years—nearly fourfold. The population of the Western 
States at the present time must be near 2,500,000. They con- 
tain 270,055 square miles. At the last census the average 
wanted a fraction of being seyen persons to a square mile. 
Dwarfisiness of the French.—M. Charles Dupin, in a new 
work entitled‘Productive and Commercial forces of France,’ 
alludes to a singular diminution in the stature of the French 
which he dates from the Revolution. According to the re 
turns presented to the Chambers in 1826, by the Minister o! 
War, out of 1,033,422 youths, who appeared before the Coun 
cils of Revision, there were 380,213 rejected, because the 
did not even reach the low stature of four feet ten inches (fiv 
feet one inch and four fifths of aninch English.) This curiov 
fact led him toexamine the cause of this diminution in siz 
of the French race, which he attributes to the war 
of the Revolution, which cut down more, particularly the 
male population, and also the inferior food of the working 
classes. The extreme repugnance which these classet yet 
nifest for vaccination, the imprudent liberality with which: 
pitals for foundlings have been endowed, and the numer- 
facilities of support afforded to poor or seduced mothers, 
have also appeared to M. Dupin positive causes of the en- 
feebling of the present generation. 





Certain correspondence between the Jate Mr. Pitt and 
George III. previous to the retivement of the latter from the 
administration of 1801 has just been published. These let- 
tersremove all doubt with respect to the opinionof that great 
minister on the Catholic question. 

He assured his majesty that heis, “on all considerations 
convinced that the admission of Catholics and Dissentets t: 
offices and of the Catholics to Partiament, would, under cet 
tain conditions to be specified, be h advisable, with 
view to the improvement of Ireland and the general interes 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
———————— -— =~ 
FEMALE CHARACTER. 

The following just encomium on the female character is 
‘rom the pen of J. G. Carter, given in an address at the con- 
secration of Plymouth Lodge, Mass. We estecm the whole 
is creditable to the order, to which the author belongs, and 
hope that this, with others of the lixe kind, together with the 
practical illustrations of the principles of the institution by 
“ts members, will serve to do away the inimical feelings to- 
wards the fraternity, displayed generally by the female sex:— 

[ Uister Republican. 

“The influence of the female character is now felt and ac- 
snowledged in vil the relations of her life. 1 speak not now 
of those distinguished women, who instruct their age through 
the. public press. Nor of those whose devout strains we take 
upon our lips when we worship.—But of a much larger 
-lass; of those whose influence is felt in the relations of neigh- 
jour, friend, daughter, wife, mother. Who wains atthe 
couch of the sick to administer tender charities while life 
nzers, or to perform the last acts of kindness when death 
comes? Whero shall we look for those examples of friend- 
ship that most adorn our nature; those abiding friendships, 
which trust even when betrayed, and survive all changes of 
fortune?—Where shall we find the brightest illustrations of 
filial piety? Have you ever seena daughter, herself, per- 
haps, timid and hopeless, watching the decline of an aged 
parent, and holding out with heroic fortitude to anticipate 
nis wishes; toadnunister to his wants, and to sustain his tot- 
‘ering steps to the very borders of the grave! 

“But in no relation does woman exercise so deep an influ- 
ence, both immediately and prospectively, as in that of moth- 
er. To her is committed the immortal treasure of the infant 
mind. Upon her deloves the care of the first stages of that 
course of discipline, which is to torm a being perhaps the 
most frail and hopeless in the world, the fearless ruler of ani- 
mated creation, and the devout adorer of its great Creator. 
Mer smiles ca!l into exercise the first affections, that spring 
np in our hearts. She cherishes and expands the carliest 
germs of our intellects. She breathes over.us her decpest 
devotions. She lifts our litte hands and teaches our little 
tongues to lisp in prayer. She watches over us, like a guardian 
angel, and protects us through all our helpless years, when 
we know not of hercares and anxictics on our account. She 
follows us into the world of mén, and lives in us and blesses 
us, when she lives not otherwise, upon the earih. What con- 
stitutes the centre of every home? Whither do our thoughts 
‘urn when our feet are weary with wandering and our hearts 
sick with disappointment? Where shall the truant and for- 
getful husband go for sympathy unalloyed and without de- 
sign, buttothe bosom of her, who isever ready and waiting 

) share in his adversity or his prosperity. And ifthere bea 
t7iLunal, where the sins and the follies of a forward child 
‘may hope for pardon and forgiveness this side of heaven, that 

ribunal is the heart of a fond and devoted mother.” 








FEMALE EDUCATION, 

“I presume you are fully aware of the importance of a more 
eneral diffusion of knowledge among the female sex. Na- 
ire has endowed them with minds susceptible of the most 
clicate, as well as the mostuscfulimpressions. Nothing 
sort of the refinements of education can give dignity aud ele- 
ation to the female character; nothing can so weil qualify 

them for participating to advantage, in all the pleasures de- 
rivable from a mutual intercourse with the polished circles 
in life. Men of sense naturally seek for companions possess- 
ing correspondent qualifications, and by concentrating the 
power of their minds, the cares and anxieties incident toa 
‘onnubial state, are consequently diminished, and their union 
is attended with all those happy resulls, which characterise 
itabove all othersas the most felicitous. 

in a good wife is centered the only gem of earthly happi- 
ness; wealth and magnificence affords but a transient gleam 
of pleasures, when compared with that which is enjoyed in 
the society of a kind and amiable wife, whose goodness of 
heart and purity of manners impart a moral excellence to all 
around her. Notwithstanding the prevailing indifference 
with regard to this subject, I fondly anticipate the time when 
literature will be more highly regarded, when knowledge, 
with its concomitant virtues, shall pervade every social cirele, 
and spread its benign influence over every heart.” 

CONFRSSIONS—ovr aw aLbuM WRITER. 

I have written, from first to last, two-hundred and forty- 
six Albums. In a hundred and ninety-five of them Iha 
made love outright to the charming proprietors, though tw 
thirds of them excited no feelings in my naturally cold a 
passionless breast. I have invoked blessings on the heads of 
ihirty-three, in the most fervent and affectionate style, some 
of whom I have not known an hour previous to the time of my 
making the invocation; and I have complimented eighteen on 
their possession of unrivalled worth and exalted genius, al- 
though to confess the truth, I knew as little about the matter 
as themaninthe moon. Fifty times I have sworn that there 
is nothing in the world equal to alight blue cye, and fift 
times I have sworn that noughtin nature can compare with 
a black eye. I have praised bright eyes for the sunny radiance 
of joy that flooded every thing on which they fell, and I have 
praised dim eyes, for the moonlight melancholy that shone in 
their humid glance. I have vowed sometimes, the cheek 
from whose rich bloom the rose might derive a fresh charm, 
was a thing that I devotedly worshipped; and at other times, 







the memory of Anne Boleyn.—Mits Benger. 





a ___________— 
I have sneered at the vermilion cheek, and idolized the 


snowy paleness of sensibility whose tears had been so often 
shed for the troubles of life, that they had actually washed 
all the red color froin the face. “I have praised high fore- 
heads for their calmness, and low foreheads for their passion. 
1 have praised raven hair, auburn hair, chesnut hair, and red 
hair, and to my ineffable horror, 1 once discovered that I had 
been enlogising the ambrosial curls of a lady who wore a 
wig! have landed Grecian noses, Roman noses and pug no- 
ses, white noses and red noses, dimpled chins, double chins, 
and picked chins; straight eyebrows, and arched eyebrows. 
The consequence of all this has been, that Ihave lost my 
character for consistency, not only in the estimation of oth- 
ers, butalso in my own.—I have had the reputation of being 
in love a hundred and ninety-five times, though I conscien- 
tiously affirm, that I have not, in reality, been in love with 
more than sixty-seven different persons, and never with more 
than half a dozen at once. All my flights of fancy have been 
construed into serious declarations of passion—I have nar- 
rowly escaped ten suits for breach of promise, in which the 
only witnesses against me would have been Albums, an/l an 
unpoetical jury would have infallibly convicted me.—I have 
been called a perjured swain, a breaker of vows, a hypoeri- 


tical pretender, an unfeeling wretch, and (horresco refe- 


rens!) a male flirt! 


ANNE BOLEYN. 
~ After her condemnation, no dejection was visible in Anne’s 
deportment; even in hearing of her brother’s death, she be- 
trayed no violent emotions. When her days were numbered, 
she seemed to have lost sight of care and sorrow; much of 
her time was spent in devotion; at intervals she conversed 
with her wonted grace and animation, occasionally quoting 
her favorite passages of poetry. On the evening previous to 
her execution, she prostrated herself before Lady Kingston, 
deploring the rigor with which she had sometimes treated the 
Princess Mary, and conjuring that lady, in-her name, to sup- 
plicate forgiveness of tho step-daughter whom she had offen- 
ded. In making this solicitation, her mind was probably im- 
pressed with apprehensions for Elizabeth, over whom Jane 
Seymour was so soon to aséume maternal authority. Till 
midnight, she communed with her almoner. At an carly 
hourshe arose with a serene aspect, conversing with as much 
ease, as if she had been indifferent to the approaching event. 
Kingston himself was astonished at her deportment, declaring 
that he lad seen many dic, but never before saw any who re- 
joiced in death. In the course of the morning she even ralli- 
ed on her approaching execution; but this occasional pleasan- 
try did not suspend her serious reflections; and she request- 
ed Kingston to be present, when she received the sacrament, 
that he might attest her protestations of innocence. She af- 
terwards expressed her regret that she had yet some hours to 
live, deelaving, that, “she longed forthe happy momentof 
emancipation and triumph.” Nor did her resolution falter as 
that time approached; when by a prudent precaution of 
Kingston, strangers were dismissed from the Tower, and not 
more than thirty persons admitted to witness the catastro- 
phe. By one of those few spectators, Anne Boleyn is stated 
tohave approached the fatal spot with perfect composure, 
that her countenance was cheerful, and retained all its won- 
tel preeminence ofbeauty. At this moment, superior to sel- 
lish fears, on unavailing regrets, she advanced, surrounded by 
weeping attendants, whom she vainly attempted to reconcile 
to herdcstiny. Among these, the most cherished was Wiat’s 
sister, with whom Anne continued in earnest conversation, 
and at parting, presented toher, with a benignant smile, a 
small manuseript prayer-book, which the afflicted friend was 
ever after accustomed to wear in her bosom asa sacred relic 
of imperishable attachment. To her ether companions, she 
made the same bequest, besceching them not to grieve, be- 
cause she was thus doomed to dic, but to pardon her for not 
having always addressed them with becoming mildness; then 
ascending the seaflold, she addressed the witnesses of her 
death, with a calm, and evensmiling countenance: then un- 
covering her neck, she knelt down, and fervently ejaculated: 
“Yo Jesus Christ I commend my soul!’ But though her 
head was meekly submitted to the axe, the intrepidity with 
which she refused the bandage forsome time, delayed the 
accomplishment of her sentence; the touching expression of 
her eyes disarmed even her executioner, and it was at length 
by stratagem that he seized the moment for giving the stroke 
of death. An exclamation of anguish burst from the specta- 
tors, Which was quickly overpowered by the discharge of ar- 
tillery announcing the event, the last royal honour offered to 


HOPE. 

Thousands in death would seek an end of woe, 

But hope, deceitful hope, prevents the blow, 

Hope, plants the forest, and the sows the plain, 

And feeds with future granaries, the swain, 

Hope, snares the winged vagrants of the sky, 

And cheats in reedy brooks the finny fry. 

By hope, the fettered slave, the drudge of fate, 

Sings, shakes his irons, and forgets hisstate. non. 

Al Rum Subject.—There is a man at present, a resident in 

Alyth, who has consumed from 6 to 10¢lasses of rum per day 
for upwards of 86 years, without havitg experienced any ill 
effects from it. If we take seven gla\ses as an average for 


eee ———— 
[ORIGINAL.] 
THE COUNTRY GRAVE YARD. 
ADDRESSED TO A FEMALP FRIEND. 
Tread softly! tis a quiet place, 
A spirit-teaching scene, 
The relics of an unknown race, 
The home of whathas been: 
Of creatures once like thee, for whom 
Remembrance hath no naine, _ 
Over whose dust no pencil’d tomb, 
Records their lowly fame. 
Spirits of the past around whose way 
No rays of glory shone, j 
Content to sport life’s little day, 
Unnoticed and unknown, 
To risk the ills that linger nigh, 
For that bright promise given 
In kind compassion from on high—- 
Of after-bliss in heaven. 
Albeit, in this quiet spot, 
Unwept by kindred tears, 
They lic unstoried and forgot 
The busy of past years: 
Yet as the traveller passing by 
Pauses to gaze and weep, 
Ilis mind may muse on those that lie 
Beneath in silent sleep. 
And Jearn a lasting lesson here, 
Of what his being is, 
That all life’s bright and glad career 
Must end at last in this: 
That youth like budding flowers may die, 
In springtime and its glee, 
And age bencath a summer sky 
Wreck on a summer sea. 
And he whose locks proclaim a tale 
Of many an ancient day, 
As the last rays of evening fail, 
Must pass at length away: 
For all are pilgrims of a time 
That hath no special term, 
Our youthtil joys and manhood’s prime 
May perishin their germe- 
To thee my friend with this essay 
Ono parting truth is given, 
That youth-—-bloom—-beauty, all decay, 
While virtue breathes in heaven. 
And bright the state beyond the graye, 
For hearts long found of God, 
And they who on life’s troubled wave 
Bow to his chastening rod. S.P.B. 


—E————— 


~ VARIETIES. 





Minds the most congenial, and seemingly formed to coa-- 
lesce in the sweetest union, may sometimes, by missing the 
precise moment of explanation, after a slight misunderstand 
ing, separate forever. Let us learn a lesson from tact, whic! 
may be useful to the proudest heart and the most delicat: 
sensibilitv—ibat there is no pride so highynor delicacy so re 
fined, as to be above the aid of mutual concession. Low many 
blossoms of happiness have been shaken from the tree, ani 
died prematurely, and how much sourness has been engrafted 
in. their places, merely for the want of such timely sacrifice. 

Philip, king of Macedon, happened, when engaged in cer 
tain gymnastic exercises, to fall to the ground. As he rose 
he saw the impression of his body in the sand. ‘Heavens, 
cried he, ‘how small aspace has nature allotted us, and yor 
we are vain enough to desire the universe.’ 

An extraordinary circumstance lately occurred to a lady 
of this town, says the Stockport Advertiser, which we thin! 
deserves nremark. She had suffered for some time under « 
lingering and dangerous illness, and though from age her hai: 
had changed from black to grey, yet, incredible as the cir- 
cumstance may appear, upon her restoration to health, it was 
discovered that her hair had undergone a second change of 
color and again become black.—English paper. 

Fleetness of the Cumel.—It is related of an officer in a royal 
regiment, that he got up from dinner to try the motion of the 
camel: he mounted, and the animal set off with him and car 
ried him the whole stage, seventy miles, without his hat. 


An Irish footman, having carried a basket of game from his 
master toa friend, waited a considerable time for his custom- 
ary fee; but not finding it likely to appear, scratched his head 
and said: “Sir if my master should say, Paddy, what did the 
pea give you; what would your honour have me to tell 
vim?” 

How to get rid of an acquaintance whose society you do 
not like:—If he is poor, lend him some money—if he is rich, 
ask him tolend you some. Both means are certain. 

A Dab at Rhymes.—A punster, and a great dab at crambo, 
one day observed that any thing might be turned into rhyme, 
or doggerel, upon which a friend, pointing to a board in Bold- 
street, upon which was painted the words “This House to be 
Sold,” exclaimed, ‘‘Come, then, turn that intorhyme!” upor 
which the other, with infinite promptitude, (as Mathews says) 
redeemed his pledge, by writing, with chalk, on the board, 











each day, the number for 36 years willbe 91,980 glasses, or 
upwards of 13 puncheons of rum! 
~~ 
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The world scarcely affords opportunities of making any ob- 
servation more frequently, than on false claims to commen- 
dation. Almost every man wastes part of his life in attempts 
to display qualities which he does not possess, and to gain ap- 
plause which he cannot keep; so that searcely-can two persons 
casually meet, but one is offended or diverted by the ostenta- 
tion of the other. 

When Lord Eldon, then Sir John Scott, brought in his bill 
for restraining the liberty of the press, a member moved as an 
additional clause, that all annonymous works should have the 
name of the author printed on the title page. 

Anecdote.—In a time of much religious excitement and con- 
sequent diseussion,an honest old Dutch farmer of the Mohawk, 
was asked his opinion as to which denomination of christians 
were in the right way to heaven?—“‘Vel den, (said he) ven we 
ride our wheat to Albany, some say dis isde pest road, and 
some say datis de pest; but I don’t tink it makes much differ- 
ence which road we take; for when we get dare, dey never 
ask us which way we come—and it is none of deir bizness if 
our WHEAT Je good.” 

Fashionable Religion.—A French gentle'can, equally tenaci- 
ous of His character for gallantry and devotion, wont to hear 
mass at the chapel of a favorite saint at Paris; when he came 
there, he found repairs were doing in the building which pre- 
vented the celebration. To show that he had not been de- 
fective in his duty and attention, he pulled out arichly deco- 
vated pocket-book, and walking with great gravity and many 
venuflexions up the aisle, very cheerfully placed a card of his 
uame upon the principal altar. 

Retort.—Two men, in dispute, reflected npon each other’s 
veracity. One of them replied, that he was never whipt but 
ounce by his father, and that was for telling the truth. I be- 
helieve then (retorted the other) “the truth was whipt out of 
you, for you never havespoken it since.” 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that is more easy to take 
away superfluities than to supply detects; and therefore he 
that is culpable, because he has passed the middle point of 
virtue, is always accounted a fairer object of hope, than he 
who fails by failing short. The one has all that perfection 
requires, and more, but the excess may be easily retrenched; 
he other wants the qualities requisite to excellence, and who 
ean tell how he shall obtain them? We are certain that the 
iiorse may be taught to keep pace with his fellows, whose 
fault is that he leaves them behind. . We know thata few 
strokes of the axe will lopa cedar; but arts of cultivation can 
elevate a shrub? 

Zhundred to onc.—There were a hundred justices,’ says 

re, ‘at the monthly meeting.’ ‘A hundred,’ says another. 
‘Yes,’ says he, ‘do you count and { will name them. There 

was justice Balance, put down one; justice Hall, put down a 
cipher, he is nobody; justice House, you may put down anoth- 
ev cipher for kim—-one and tivo ciphers are a hundred.’ 

Dr. Franktin—W hile at the Court of France, this practi- 
cal philosopher showed himself to be a little of the courtier. 
fieing one dey in the gardens of Versailles, shewing the 
Queen some electrical experiments, she asked him, in a fit 

of raillery, if he did not dread the fate of Prometheus, who 
was so severely served for stealing fire from heaven? “Yes, 

ease your Majesty, (replied Franklin, with great gallantry) 
| {did not behold a pair of eyes this moment, which have 
‘olen infinitely more fire from Jove than ever I did, pass un- 
vanished, though they do more mischief in a week than | 
lave done in all my experiments.” 


I 

GAMING--Of all the vices to which men are given, there 

none which is more dreadful in its consequences, or more 
eertaia to involve the unhappy devotee in ruin, than that of 
uaming. 1; is the harbinger of almost every crime—it begets 
intemperance—it renders the heart callous to the finer feel- 
ines; it produces moral and intellectual abstraction; it is the 
uthor of disease, and prostrates man below the level of the 
ivute creation. We wellremember the fate of onc, who 
was the companion of our juvenile days, and whose dawning 
reuius bespoke forhim the honors of the world. Fortune 
smiled upon his birth, and ere he had reached his majority, 
his father died, and lefthima handsome fortune. At first, 
ne devoted himself to habits of industry, and was esteemed 

: one of the most promising young merchants of the com- 
vuinity; and all who knew him, predicted his future excel- 
lonee und greatness. Unfortunately, at the instance of some 
ssotiate, he one night consented to visit a gaming house; 
vid ina moment became so enraptured with play, that he as- 
imed the vocation of a professed gamester. [lis business 
was suspended, and the gaming table was his only place of 
vesort. Nextcame habits of intemperance, and with them 
ihe loss of reason and respectability. In a little while his for- 
tune was squandered, and in the short space of a year, he was 
prostrated on a bed of sickness; and ere he had attained the 
ave of twenty-five, descended to an untimely grave, covered 
with ignominy and disgrace. A day or two before he bade 
the waking world good night, we visited him, when, as he 
pressed our hand, his bosom was agonized with ten thousand 
thorns; and in a moment of phrenzy, he uttered the most ap- 
palling curses that mortal ever listened to—and implored the 
wrath of heaven to descend upon him, who first introduced 
him to the resorts of the gamester. A young wife, once hap- 
py and with a fair prospect before her, stood weeping by his 
vedside, whilst his infant child wept, as it listened to the 
pheengied ejaculations of the lost and abandoned gamester. 

Literary Cadet. 


POPULAR TALES 


THE SMUGGLERS. 


I had been a soldier even from my childhood—tI had been 
in many a battle—upon my breast, upon my brow, deep scars 
were visible. I lost a limb, and I bethought me of my moun- 
tain-home—the stream—the dark woods—the cottage on the 
green hill side. I returned to tha! pleasant home—t took to 
my bosom a fair young wife—she made me the father of a 
beauteous boy: on her white breast she nursed that boy, and 
she fondly cradled him in her arms. 1 forgot that I had been 
aman of blood, and was happy in my peaceful cottage. Our 
neighbours were peasants; their limbs were brawny and nms- 
cular. Many of them were smugglers; nor did they regard 
their calling as criminal. Their fathershad lived and had 
died in its practice; they regarded the wretched trade of 
smuggling asa birthright; and they loved it the better for its 
dangers. In the sides of the hills, near to the clear streams, 
they dug themselves huts, where, in the darkness of the night, 
amidst the storm, in the wild wind, they met to prosecute 
their lawless calling. 

It was winter: snow was upon thehill—upon the wood— 
upon the ice-bound river. In every village rose smokt from 
distilleries licenced by the law; but no smoke arose from the 
fireless hearth of the wretched smuggler; and even had there 
been fuel, there was no food for the smuggler’s board: a 
draught of water from the half-frozen spring—a cake of oat- 
en bread—such was his children’s fare. Yet would the young 
mother raise her meek eyes to heaven; and, ere she broke the 
bread, would bless it with a mother’s blessing. ‘The arm of 
the law was nowstretched forth to desolate the smugglers’ 
huts. From the arms of the fond wife, from the breast of 
the pale bride, those miserable, those wild uneducated men, 
were dragged to become thingsof shame. With tears did 
the wife water her lone couch—with tears did the babe call 
upon its father’s name. he was inprison—ay, in prison; and 
when those mourners assembled at their sad meal, their 
hearts were broken. Yet, the smugglers, those dwellers of 
the hills, were peaceful men; and from their thatched roofs I 
haye oft times heard arise the sounds of heart-ejaculated 
prayer. 

Sarah Beaton was a maiden of rare loveliness; meckness 
and purity béimed forth from her face of beauty—from her 
dark loving eyes; her long black hair fell in braided tresses. 
To the old pair with whom she lived, Sarah wassomewhat 
between a child and a domestic. They loved her much— 
who would not have loved her, that gentle girl? and dearly 
they did love her, as they beheld her in the light—the loveli- 
ness of her young charms! Sarah was the daughter of a smug- 
gler: dear to her were those law-forgetting people; and she 
wept in purity; and in maiden purity, over their proscribed 
and desolated state. I had heard that a party of soldiers 
were about to be sent intoour quiet glen. 1 felt for those de- 
voted men: for I had seen dark unquiet looks among them; 
and I feared that they would rise up in wrath, and that blood 
would be shed. One of the peasants—I knew him well— 
wandered from house to honse, begging for alms. He seemed 
to be lame and maimed; but, under the disguising beard, the 
matted hair, ! recognised the fiery eye, the wide nostril, like 
that of the war-horse—the high manly forehead of Alan Gra- 
hame. Ile was a youth of much promise: gentle to the gui- 
ding hand, when in kindness it was extended, but, were insult 
offered to his young blood, his bold spirit, like that ofthe 
wood-lion, would rise up withinhim. I saw him wandering, 
from hut to hut, in seeresy, and in disguise. I spoke mildly 
to him; with a darklook he turned away. On the morning 
the soldiers were expected in our glen, there was a spirit of 
mystery stirring abroad; and ag I stood in the door of my 





‘}cottage, groupes of men passed ora They seemed restless 
1 


and troubled: they spoke in low whispering; their eyes glar- 
ed, and they looked as though they thirsted for blood. They 
were armed in something of warlike fashion; a rusty sword— 
a broken musket—on oaken staff; the weapon mattered not. 
They passed onward, firmly, steadily; bounding, with active 
strength, across the brook—over the hanging cliff—on—on 
to the dark wood. Before the hour of noon sixty men were 
concealed beneath its branches. Then came upon the ear 
strains of martial music—the hoarse thunders of the drum— 
the shrill whistle of the fife; and then, over the high hill, was 
seen a file of soldiers, marching with the firm step of veterans, 
their muskets glittering in the sun, the scarlet of their dress 
gleaming up richly from the white snow. They have crosse+l 
the ford—-they are beyond the mill—they are in the dark 
wood; and now the smugglers, those wild, despairing men, 
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oner. He was a mild, melancholy man—his forehead was 
pale and calm—his large and downcast eyes told that he was 
occupied with inward musin is stooping figure indicated 
by-gone sorrow—it might be sin. Many witnessess were ex- 
amined; but on the evidence of Sarah Beaton hung Alan’s 
life. It matters not to my story how thishappened. She 
was there, that sad maiden—pale, motionless as marble. Had 
it not becn for the convulsive movements about her mouth, 
she would not have looked like a thing of life. The counsel 
and the judge questioned her; and there was a working in her 
breast, and in her throat, as though she felt the death strug- 
gle within her heart; but she had to speak the t before 
heaven, and her words were fatal to the unhappy fiia@m. She 
spake in low, broken sounds: once even her! trous 
eyes turned towards Alan. His head was bent upon his fold- 
ed hands; from his forehead started the sweat-d , till they 
ran down his cheeks like rain. Upon his face Sarah once 
looked—the sou] of a sorrowing, loving woman, was in her 
gaze—then she bent low her head, and folded her arms upow 
her breast, and left the court witha sad step. 

Alan’s brother was a fierce, unhappy lad; his passions were 
wild as the course of the mountain stream; and, as Sarah pas- 
sed him, his dark brow was bent frowningly upon her, and 
his wide chest heaved like a sea, and he uttered curses and 
threats of vengeance. She hears him not! Sarah Beaton 
had nothing now todo with life. On the following morning 
she went forth—in her beauty she went: as in our fathers’ 
days went the damsel, Rachel, to the well of Haran, so 
went Sarah Beaton to draw water from the spring. Ir 
summer, it wasa place of a wild loveliness; those clear 
waters bubbling up from the rock in the depth of the lone 
glade, the birch trees bending in their leafy fragrance over 
the cool stream; now, the trees were leafless, like ghosts of 
their former selves, and the elouds lowered, and the wind 
blew. Sarah moved slowly on in her pale sweetness; her 
black hair waved in the blast: ere she stooped the pitcher in- 
to the well, she. threw back her arms to bind up those long 
tresses; from the wood came a flash—a sound—a bullet-— 
another—and ihe maiden fell back upon the earth, and the 
blood gushed from her breast, and its crimson tide mingled 
with the snow! 

a 
THE GHOST AND CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 
A TRUF STORY. 

Mr. Samuel Fisher, the inventor of the golden snuff box, 
was acquainted with a widow lady of excellent character, who 
resided in Cork. This lady was inconsolable for the death of 
her husband; the day was spent by her in sighs and lamenta- 
tion, and her pillow at night was moistened with the tears of 
sorrow. Her husband, her dead husband was the constant 
theme of her discourse, and she seemed to live for no othe: 
object but to recite his praises, and deplore his loss.—One 
morning, her friend Fisher found her in a state of mental ag- 
itation, bordering on distraction. Her departed love, she 
said, had appeared to her in the night and most peremptorily 
ordered her to enter the vault where his remains were depos 
ited, and have the coffin opened. Myr. Fisher remonstrated 
with her on the absurdity of the idea; he said the intensity of 
her sorrow had impaired her intellect; that the phantom was 
the mere creature of her imagination: and Legged at least to 
postpone to some future period her intended visit to the corpse 
of her husband. The lady acquiesed for that time in his re- 
quest ;—but the two succeeding mornings, the angry spirit of 
her spouse stood at her bedside, and with loud menaces re- 
peated his command. Fisher, therefore, went to the sexton, 
and matters being arranged, the weeping widow and her friend 
attended in the dismal vault; the eafin was opened with much 
solemnity, and the faithful matron stooped down and kissed 
the elay cold lips ofher husband. Having reluctantly parted 
from the beloved corpse, she speat the remainder of the day 
in silent anguish. On the succeeding morning, Fisher who 
intended to sail for England on that day) ealled’to bid his af- 
flicted friend adieu. The maid-servant told him that the lady 
had not arisen. ‘Tell her to get up,” said Fisher, ‘I wish to 
give her a few words of consolation and advice beiore my de- 
parture.” ‘Ah, sir!” said the smiling girl, ‘it would be a 
pity to disturb the new-married couple so.early in the morn- 
ing!? “What new-married conple?”? “My mistress sir, was 
married last night.” “Married! Impossible! What, the 
lady who adored herdeceased husband, who was nightly vis- 
ited by his ghost,and who yesterday so fervently kissed the 
corpse! surely you jest!”—O, sir,” said the maid, “my late 
master, poor man, ou his death-bed made my mistress pro- 
mise that she would never marry any man after his decease, 
till he and she should meet again; (which the good man no 





fiercer than beasts of prey, rush from their lurking places, to 
close in the mortal struggle with their fellows—with 
who, like thernselves, have homes, and loving partners, % 
children. Now, the firing has ceased—the soldiers are fle 
down the hill—the smugglers, with mad glee, are returain 
to their huts to clasp their wives in their blood-stained arms. 
From their frantic joy, 1 turned away sadly and in silence. I 
went up to the dark wood: blood, blood, was all around me: 
the earth was crimsoned with thatlife-stream: I heard low, 
heart-rending moans; they were uttered by a wounded sol- 
dier. I took him to my home—lI laid him upon my bed—I 
dressed his wounds—and I prayed to the giver of life that he 
might live. 

Ere that night fell, I saw Alan pass my door: Irons were 
on his wrists; he was guarded by soldiers; his head had sunk 
down low on his broad chest; hie walked feebly, —— by 

! 





a soldier’s arm. Whither had his —— strength After 
some time, the judge came to the trial of his wretched pris- 











oubt thought would never happen till they met in heaven; ) 
d you know my dear sir, you kindly introduced them to 
@ach other, face to face, yesterday. My mistress, sir, sends 
ou her compliments and thanks, together with this bride- 
cake to distribute among your friends.” 
——— 
FRIENDSHIP. 
Joy cannot claim a purer bliss, 
Nor grief a dew from stain more clear, 
Than female friendship’s meeting kiss 
Than female friendship’s parting tear. 


A young attorney lately attempted to quiz a country parson 
who had a large tobacco box. ‘Parson (saamiabe limb of the 
law,) your box is large.enongh to hold the oe of a cor- 
=— “Sir, (retorted the clergyman) it hold any 

dom but yours.”? 
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An attempt bas been made during the present sitting of the 
New York legislatare, to change the law of that state which 
provides for the choice of Electors of Presjdent and Vice 
President by Districts—and to substitute the Gencral Ticket 
system in the room thereof—but the motion was Jost, three 
members anly appearing in its favor. We are pleased at this 


result, because we have always considered the district sys- 4 


tem the most republican mode, by which each district of the 
state is enabled to have its full share of weight in the choice 
of the chief magistrate of the union. Butshould the system 
tre net generally adopted, as {t hitherto has not been, those 
states which adhere to itlose much of their duc influence, by 
presenting a broken column to the undivided phalanx of their 
neighbors. For this reason we should have considered it an 
incumbent duty on the partof our state to adopt the system 
adhered to by others—but the decided stand taken by the 
powerful state of New York, which so decidedly expresses an 
approbation of its correctness, leaves room to hope that her 
example will be followed by many of the other states—this 
belief is greatly strengthened by the recollection of the fact, 
that Congress has given strong indications of an intention to 
adopt it as a gencral Jaw for all the states, which should, in- 
deed, ere now have been accomplished. Under all conside- 
rations, therefore, with these prospects before us, we do not 
consider any alteration in our mode should be made, to suit a 
temporary purpose, (as we have some reason to expect will 
be attempted at the next session of the legislature) now that 
there is 2 prospect of its being generally adopted. 


-——— 

The election for members of the legislature and sheriffs for 
the respective counties, takes place throughout the state on 
Monday next. From every indication, we beliove a more 
strongly contested election has not taken place since the vi- 
vient struggles of those great parties which existed up to the 
iime of the election of President Monroe, than that which will 
take place on Monday next. The present election is intend- 
ed to test the strength of parties in Maryland on the Presiden- 
tial question, but from the various local causes which will o- 
perate in many places, a full and fair expression of opinion 
cannot be expected. 

In Delaware they are determined to give an undoubted test 
of the voice of that state on the all engrossing subject of the 
Presidency—Several candidates for Congress having been 
announced to fill the vacancy occasioned by the transfer of 
Mr. M‘Lane to the Senate, at meetings of friends of each of 
the candidates, it was determined to forego their private pre- 
ferences, and support them on the ground of their opposition 
or support of Mr. Adams or Gen. Jackson. The friends of 
ithe former have nominated Kinsey Johns—the latter, James 
A. Bayard. As Delaware has but one representative, and all 
other subjects being merged into the question by which the 
election is to be conducted, Delaware will have a better op- 
portunity of giving a more unequivocal proof of her prefer- 
enee, than any other state can possess. 

The Hon. John Sergeant is again to stand a poll in Phila- 
delphia, as the administration candidate for Congress. 


iin 

Com. Porter having been directed by the Collector of the 
portof Key West to leave that place, lias sailed from thence 
with his squadron. The Spanish blockading squadron had 
preyiously returned to Havana. 

a 

Bosron Lyceum—-The last number of the Lyceum has been 
received. Itscontents are The Forest King, a beautiful p 
em, occupying fifteen pages, and which adds not a little t 
the value of the present number. This is followed by—Isl- 
and of Nantucket—The Dying Girl—Harper’s Ferry and its 
euvirons—Napoleon, (which we have given below)—Popular 
Poetry of Denmark—North American Review and Dr. Com- 
stock’s Mineralogy—To Julius—the lively chit chat and in- 
teresting critical notices, which usually wind up each num- 
ber, are omitted in this, for which the editor makes an apol- 
ogy. We are gratified to learn that the extensive support 
which this magazine has feceived, has determined the pub- 
lisher, Mr. Hill, to issuc it hereafter simultaneously, in Phil- 
adelphia and Boston. Its great success is certainly credita- 


ble to the literary taste of our country—and the “talents, in- 
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dustry, education and correct taste” which abounds tn the 
Lyceum, fully entitles it to that success. @#*The Septem- 
ber number has been reccived at the Athenzum. 
NAPOLEON. 
Round the dark portal of the dead, 
Of him, who in his might and power 
Coull4ouch the lofticst heart with dread, 
And ‘neath his nod bid nations cower— 
Gather with me in fancy’s dream, 
Ye, whose base thoughts with earthly things, 
With wealth and glory’s visions teem— 
Gather--where rests the Lord of Kings. 
Say, could the vilest outcast sleep 
More humbly in an exiled grave? 
Where are the eyes that wake and keep 
Love’s vigil? where tho tears that lave 
The humble turf of him, whose name 
Ne’er mingled with the trumpet’s blast? 
To whose low roof no passion came, 
Save Love—which lingered to the last. 


Where are the pageants and the pride, 
Where are the glory and the power 
Of this the mightiest!—Can ye ride 
The clouds when murky tempests lower? 
Say, can ye bid the thunder roll, 
Or the blue lightning paint the sky? 
Can ye th’ eternal laws oa«_- 
Staves to your gold! ye can but die. 
Ye worshippers of wealth and fame, 
What is the meed your toils procure? 
Where are the honeys to aname 
E’en hatred’s breath can ne’er obscure? 
Like vapour from a sunlit sea— 
Like his,--your strength shall pass away; 
Wealth, with its glittering baubles, flee, 
And leave ye, minions of o day! 
Sound! and perehanoe the warrior’s heart 
May burst the cerements of the tomb! 
Sound! the stern copqueror’s form may star} 
Triumphant from the voiceless gloom— 
In vain Marengo’s music swells, 
Arcola’s banners vainly fly— 
Death’s fieshless finger points and tells 
The hero triumphed but-—to die. 


Earth’s haughtiest ruler rests him here 
Unhonored ’neath his willow tree; 
Not the poor homage of a tear, 
Now flows for one, whose proud decree 
Could bow the mighty and the strong 
Bid hosts obey, and kings revere; 
Hither, ye slaves of passion, throng; 
For know—your fate is graven here. 


a 

Lirernary—A new edition of Scott's Life of Napoleon, with 
numerous improvements, additions, o1issions and corrections, 
is, we understand, printing in Edinburgh, in 6 vols. 8vo. The 
London Magazine contains a review upon this work decided- 
ly opposed to the claims for excellence, impartiality, and e- 
ven literary merit, that have been assumed for it. 

The life of Dr. Ledyard, the interesting American travel- 
ler and poet, which has been promised for some time from 
the pen of Mr. Jared Sparks, editor of the N. A. Review, is 
now in press, and will shortly be published at Cambridge. 

“The Recluse of Lyconia,’’ a tale founded upon historical 
events in the New England states, will shortly be put to press, 
in Portland, Me. The N. Y, Evening Gazette says the wri- 
ter’s productions have ever done honor to himself as well as 
to the state to which he belongs. 

Mr. T. Moore, who, it was announced some time since, in- 
tended writing the Life of Lord Byron, has ubandoned that 
undertaking for want of adequate materials. 

Literary pun.—A Philadelphia wit, in conversation with 
Miss Sedgwick, author of Hope Leslie,a short time since com- 
plimented her talents by saying, “Madam, you are destined 
to become one of the most charming novelists of the age, not- 
withstanding you have recently written hope-lessly.” 


ee 

THE DRAMA—The committee of the Tremont Theatre, 

Boston, have awarded toa member of the editorial corps the 
premium of $100, offered for the best poem, which was spo- 
ken at the opening of the theatre on Monday last. The poem 
notas yet appeared in the Boston papers. 
. Plantou, for many years 2 dentist in Philadelphia, was 
rform at the Park Theatre, New York, on Tuesday eve- 
g, the part of Orestes to Madame Clozel’s Hermione, in 
Racine’s celebrated tragedy of Andromaque. Report speaks 
highly of the power of Mr. Plantou, whose figure and voice 
are certainly very much in his favor. The Enquirer says, 
that “Mr. Plantou wasa cotemporary with Talma at Paris— 
his style of acting is much the same as that great artist.” 

Mr. Planche, a dramatist of some repute, brought out at 
the Haymarket, a one act piece with the title “You must be 
Buried.” Its fate was unlike that of his other productions, 
for it was dammed. When one of the actors came forward to 
announce it for repetition, amidst much hissing, a wag in the 
pit cried, **Why don’t you give it up? You have been damn- 
ed, and now you must be buried;” which was conclusive. 


Miss Clara Fisher—This celebrated young lady, since her 





arrival jn this country, has made @ very successful debut at 


the Park Theatre, and promises to become a decided favor- 


ite with the American dramatic public. Since her arrival, 
she has appeared in Goldfinch, in the Road to Ruin, which 
character it is said she ably sustained, though her friends ob- 
joct to the part, because she is necessarily compelled to dress 
in man’s attire, an@ to assume the character of a professed 
profligate. She is said to be very handsome, young, artless, 
and bewitching; and we are inclined to believe the report, 
sinee she has called forth the strains of a New York poet, who 
thas address her: 
70 MISS CLARA FISHPR. 

You’ve begun Miss Fisher—l see you’ve begun, 

With your pranks and your tricks, and your roguish bright 

And no doubt ’tis your motion before you have done, [eyes 

To take all our cash, and our hearts—by surprise; 

Making uw smile and making us sigh— 
Making us laugh and making us cry 
Whether we’re willing or no— 
But you'd better take care—or old Albion’s shore 
You must make up ty mind to visltno more— 
For we never shall let you go—- 

How came Johnny Bull to let you come here; 

Was he tired of laughing and crying? 

Or was Mrs. Bull jealous of you, little dear, 

When she found ’twas for you he was sighing? 

Or did you grow weary of him? 
Or after all was ita whim? 
(You’re a whimsical creature we know)— 
As you caught Johnny Bull, would you catch us too? 
You're mistaken Miss Fisher—for we'll cateh you— 
And we never shal) let you go. 

Wo hope that the New Yorkers will not spoil Miss Fisher, 
and whilst they lavish their cncomiums upon her, they shou) 
remember that many a fair one has been spoiled by the too 
gross adulation of partial friendship.— Cadet. 


Lecourvreuer.—The celebrated Madcmiselle Lecourvreuer 
of the Theatre Francais, passing through the streets ata very 
late hour, on a cold, raw night was accosted by a poor wo- 
man with four little children on her back, who in a token of 
bitter sufferings beseeched the actress to take pity on her des- 
titute condition. Mademoiselle Lecourvreuer searched het 
pockets, and finding nothing—“Wait,” said she, “my good 
woman, I will give you more than you could have hoped for; 
and instantly throwing off the mantle, she began to recite the 
imprecations of Camilla, with a velemence and superior tal- 
ent which soon collected a crowd around her notwithstand - 
ing the inclemency of the season. She then made a coliec- 
tion among the auditors, and, with the fruits of her charita- 
ble exertion, gave the woman a suflicient sum to provide lodg- 
ing and clothes for her infants. 
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THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 

Mr. Maelzell, so well known as the exhibitor of the Auto 
maton Chess Player, and so much esteemed for his amiabk 
and gentlemanly manners, has nearly ready for exhibition th: 
Panorama representing the burning of Moscow; in preparix 
which he has been assiduously employed for many week. 
past at considerable expense. We have been favored (say 
the Gazette) with anopportunity of being present at a pre- 
paratory exhibition of this most ingenious and beautiful com- 
bination of artand science, so admirably calculated to please 
the eye, the ear, and the imagination, that we feel it would 
be a vain attempt if we should endeavor to convey an ade- 
quate idea of it to our readers:--The march of the infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, &c. through the streets and over bridges, 
illuminated with the flames of the burning city--the exqui- 
site manner in which these flames are represented, continual- 
ly extending, continually varying in appearance, shewing o« 
casionally the spires and turrets of the consuming palaces 
and temples, and the effect of the reflection on the stationary 
as well as the moving objects, particularly on the helmets of 
the cavalry, must all be seen,—the tolling of the bells, the 
sound of the trumpets and other military music, the roar of 
the cannon, the sharp rattle of the musquet~y must be heard 
before a just idea can be formed of the beauty and interes 
of the exhibition. A public exhibition of the Panorama wi: 
take place next week. 


es 


THE COURT OF DEATH.—-This sublime Painting, exe- 
cuted by Respranor Pearse, one of our most gifted native ar- 
tists, is, after a lapse of several years, again placed in the 
Gallery of Fine Arts at Peale’s Baltimore Museum. To those 
who have seen this painting, nothing need be said in its favor. 
The sublimity of the subject is deeply impressed upon the 
minds of all, aye, all, whether grave or gay, old or young. 
when even an allusion is made to death; but when the gloo 
my cavern of the King of Terrors is presented to the eye o 
humanity, with all its thousand melancholy tenants, a lessor 
of morality is taught which, however it may be neglected 
never can be forgotten. And such is this _- The first 
impression made on the mind of the observer by the groupe . 





figures, may be described in the language of Young, ‘* Wher 























is not death?” Death’s Ministers, Disrasz, Dissipation, and 
PLeasure, with the attendants of the two latter, Reatonsz, 
Phrenzy, and Svrcips, are conspicnous on the left of the me- 
Jancholy monarch; while on his ri,ht, War, Desoxation, 
Wanr, and Dneap, appear in a!l the horrors of reality. Af- 
ler surveying and acknowledging the truth of these gloomy 
vepresentations, the mind of the observer, overburthened 
with melancholy ideas, begins to seek for relief,the eye pass- 
és first from one and then from another of the figures, until 
it rests upon the interesting figures of OLp Ace, supported by 
Yirtve. The cheerfulness of the old man, his extended hands, 
his soliciting countenance, not only bid Death welcome, but 
invite his approach.—TIn this figure, we find the consumma- 
tion of the moral conveyed by the painting: That the dissi- 
pation and vices of the world, throw man into the power 
of some one of the other woful ministers of Death; while 
Virtue conducts her votories to the happy abodes of the se- 
rene minister, Orp Ace, who gently opens the gates of eter- 
uity and bids thementer. Asa tribute to the skill displayed 
in this painting by Mr. Peale, we copy the following lines 
rom the Boston Patriot, of September, 1823.— Patriot. 
TO REMBRANDT PEALE, 
On seeing the Painting — The Court of Death.” 

When god-like genius, with creative art, 

Bids nature from the glowing canvass start,— 

3ids o’er each form, which living shades display, 

The various and prevailing passions play ;— 

The power indeed, we own is half divine, 

When colors speak far more than words define: 

This, PEALE, isthine! We own thy magic power, 

True as the dread “inevitable hour.” 

see, to thy “Court of Death,” what crowds repair, 

To gaze, and de thy genius homage there ;— 

Whilst couch’d inemblems, by thy peerless art, 

Th’ important moral strikes on every heart. 

\sfrom the pois’nous herb, with chemic art, 

fhe Bee extracts the swect balsamic part;— 

So, from the “Court of Death,” thy omen’d name 

* time’s broad wings shali rise and soar to deathless 

ame. } 
Washington City, 18th February, 1823. 
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ORIGINAL STANZAS, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MERLIN,” ADRAMA. 





TO MARY. 
Far from the gaudy scenes my carliest youth 
Loved to inhabit,—which hope’s rising sun 
Lentevery grace, and charm,—save that of truth; 
And made me happy—but to be undone! 
My joys expectaut blasted e’re begun!.—— 
Har from those pleasing scenes ’tis mine to roam; 
Friendiess, forlorn,—my idle course I ran,— 
While disappointment,—-a malignant gnome 
Still tortures,—and the grave appears my happiest home! 
Ere yet I bid a long, a last fareweil 
To the sweet muse;—reluctant to forego 
he sacred solace, and enchanting spell 
Which charm’d my solitude and sooth’d my woe,-- 
fre { renounce my harp, and cease to know 
The poet’s raptures, when his eye surveys 
The heavenly vis‘ons fancy doth bestow,— 
On which her favored sons alone may gaze:— 
‘tfce more, O muse assist,—I sing in Mary’s praise. 
While sickly flattery heaps th’ unhallowed shrine 
Of pomp and pride with praise that palls the sense, 
Let spotless candour, heav’n-born truth be mine, 
(Base are those praises sold at truth’s expense!) 
Mary, thy name all falsehood drives from hence ,-— 
Accept this tribute,--due to worth like thine! 
Accept this offering of a heart, from whence 
No guile shall rise to taint this verse of mine; 
pit friendship’s holy seal shall sanctify each line!-— 
might I deem my verse would live beyond 
The petty confines of the dreary tomb,-— 
Might [believe my wishes not too fond, 
That point to fame beyond the mortal gloom:-— 
When this frail form shall in the grave consume, 
That future ages shall my works behold, 
Then Mary on this page thy name’s perfume 
Should breathe a fragrance,—when the hand is cold 
\nd crumbled into dust, which there that name enroll’d. 
As Jong as years revolv’d, and seasons came, 
Tho’ other flowers should fade away and dic, 
An ever-blooming flower should be thy name, 
Dipp’d in the radiance of the evening sky!-- 
Wren marble monuments in ruins lie, 
And sculptured pillars from pedestals fall. 
Could I but place fair Mary’s name onhigh, 
In fame’s eternal, adamantine hall, 
Wi(ness, ye gods, how blest my fortune would I call!~~ 
Tho’ placed by fate in this ungenial clime, 
Where scarce the sacred muse hath deign’d to tread, 
These western lands, where song appears a crime, 
And genius scarce may rear her sickly head,-~ 
And tho’ malignant stars their influence shed, 
Yet might I boast thy friendship, I would bend 
No more, when black misfortunes round me spread, 
But my last breath in thnakfulness would 
an@ tel} to future thmes, thou wert my only friend!——~. 


—SSS 














-| Feeling for the misery of the garrison, I ventured to say, ‘Ge- 
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I have seen womankind in all their charms, 
Yoa, all that beauty,.wit, and wealth bestow, 
With all that strikes the eyo, or faney warms,— 
In festive halls, where gold and diamonds glow, 
And gay costumes that mock the painted bow 
OfIris hanging on heav’n’s battlements, 

Yet not all these could bid my bosom know 
Such admiration,—or such joys dispense 

As when the maiden smil’d,—in heavenly innocence. 
Then Mary, not to pride my harp be strung, 

Not to the measures of the giddy dance, 

The boasted beauty shall remain unsung, 

Vor I unmoved can mect her fatal glance ;— 
Not in the fairy regions of romance 

My footsteps stray,—but truth directs my song, 
Towards truth’s sacred portals I advance, 
(Deserted by the rhyming crew so long,) 

And virtue, worth, and thou, shall still employ my tongue! 
With thee sweet modesty and truth reside,— 
Sincerity,—from courts and crowds exil’d,— 
Virtue,—that shuns the haughty browof pride— 
And charity,—heav’n’s first born, favorite child,— 
As if the skies upon thy birth had smil’d, 

And given thee all to make a woman dear;— 
Yes, thou could’st humanize the savage wild, 
Make tygers pause thy soothing voice tohear, [eare! 

Melt marble hearts,—and smooth the brow of cank’ring 
When the last echo’s of my harp expire 
In mournful breathings on Patapsco's shore, 

When the untutored hand that struck the wire 

Shall wake those wild and artless notes no more,— 

When the green meadow, and the cascade’s roar, 

The woody walk, so long my dear delight, 

With all that charm’d my fancy most before;— 

When death shall veil those objects fromm my sight, 
© say wilt thou my name in thy remembrance write? 

Then,—let the world its malice all combine, 

Its hate I reck not, and its wrongs despise ,—- 

A bliss, they dream not of, shall still be mine, 

A joy celestial,—(worthy of the skies! )-~— 

Which all their curst malevolence defics!-- 

Even in the anguish of the mortal hour, 

My soul superior to the gloom shall rise. 

And sinile on death, when all his terrors lower, 

And the stern tyrant comes,--arrayed in all his power! 








An incident not worth reciting here, brought me acquaint- 
ed with the individual who was despatched by Massena to 
Napoleon, during the siege of Genoa in 1800, to give him in- 
formation of his distressed situation. It was long before the 
downfall of the Emperor, that this circumstance was told me 
by this officer, then employed in the army of Italy. ‘1 was,” 
said he, “in Genoa with Massena. Thirty-five thousand Aus- 
trians blockaded us by land, and the English fleet by sea. 
The inhabitants were starving. Mutiny was ready to break 
forth. We had fed on the most disgusting food: and the gar- 
rison, consisting of 12,000 men, was worn out with service 
and famine. Nothing could exceed the strictness of the bloek- 
ade, and frequently the British ships came so close that they 
threw shells into our port. I saw infants expire from hun- 
ger, not having been able to draw nourishment from the dried 
up sources of the mothers’ bosoms. Massena was firm, but 
he saw his situation was well nigh hopeless, and were he cer- 
tain of not receiving relief, would willingly spare further mi- 
sery by a surrender. Courier after courier made vain at- 
tempts to pass the enemy, but both by water and land, they 
failed to cifect a communication with Bonaparte, or to con 
vey to him the desperate situation of the garrison. Masse- 
na one day thus addressed me: ‘Our lives depend on a com- 
munication with the first consul. Wecansbsist a certain 
number of days and no longer—try your best.’—I set out,” 
said Monsieur J—~—, my informant, “believing to hold out 
even so long, as the General said, was impossible.—‘Teli the 
first consul,’ said Massena, ‘that we have ever beaten and 
foiled our enemies, even in a state of famine and misery— 
there are nine of her colors..—He pointed at them witha 
sort of theatrical motion of the body, and an air of triumph 
that had an effect upon my young and afdent feclings. 1 
shall never forget it. It was the first time he ever spoke to 
me. af cansht a portion of his enthusiasm, and declared my 
dete ation to try my fortune. Inthe dead ofa gloomy 
night, I succeeded in getting beyond the enemy’s lives, pas- 
sing on all-fours close toa sentinel; and by a circuitous rou 
I ultimately reached Lausanne, where Bonaparte then 
‘How long can the General hold out?’ he asked me hastil 
told him what Massena had said, but that I did not conce 
it possible. ‘But he will,’ said the first consul; very well. 
By the 26 Prairial I shall have beaten theenemy, and Genoa 
will be free. At this moment Ronzparte was at Lausanne, 
he had to pass the = ¢ by St. Bernard, the strong fortress of 
Bar, the Tesin, and the Po, swollen by the meltingof the 
snows—in short, what to mind, and those of any other 
man, were obstacles no skilf could surmount in the time. 


neral Consul, you have heretofore made us familiar with mi- 
racles, but I fear for the truth of your ictperas vag Genoa 
will have fallen.’ He nope ‘That is my , Sir, you 
may retire.’ That predict of this extraordinary man was 
correct. I saw Massena and his attenuated garrison set free 
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ed, is as great a miracle to me even at this moment, as the 
passage of the Alps by the then First consul.” 

Diseovery of Madeira.—According to tradition, we owe the 
diseovery of Madeira tolove. Lionel Machin, a young En- 
glish gentleman in the reign of Edward Third, of handsome 
person and engaging manners, became deeply enamoured 
of Arabella D’Arcy, a lady of noble family, and incompara- 
ble beauty. Being rejected by her friends, who betrothed her 
to another, he prevailed upon the lady to elope with him; and 
putting her on board a small ship at Bristol, sailed away for 
the Continent. They had, however, scarcely lost sight of 
land, before a tempest arose, and drove them far out into the 
Atlantic. For many days they beat about in the ocean, and’ 
felt all the agonies which the prospect of starving at sea could 
inflict; but were at length driven by the winds on an unknown 
island. This island was Madeira. They landed and roamed 
about delighted among its wild ravines and sunny slopes; bu f 
the fatigues and hardships they underwent were too much for 
Arabella—she withered away and died in the arms of her lov- 
er. Machin soon followed her. Their remains were inter- 
red in a woody little eminence overlooking the sea; and to 
this day the Portuguese point out the spot where their ashes 
repose; and the town of Muchico traces the name of that of 
the unfortunate lover. 


a 
FROM LATE ENGLISH PAPERS. 

The London Sun of the 22d ult. says, “We understand it is 
expected advices will reach town before the end of the pre- 
sent week from Constantinople, which will bring accounts of 
the way in which the Divan has received the treaty for the 
pacification of Greece. Apprehensions are entertained that 
an explosion of some sort will take place in Constantinople 
on the receipt of that treaty.” 

The king of Sweden has ordered Naval&chools to be estab- 
lished at Stockholm, Gefle, Calmar, Malmoe and Gottenbury, 
for the purpose of forming skilful captains of ships. 

Some differences exist, it appears, between the Pacha of 
Tripoli and the Swedish government, in consequence of the 
former having brought forward some old arrears which he has 
a right toclaim. The latter government was determined to 
resist the demand, and was prepared to afford protection to 
its shipping. 

The discovery ship Hecla, capt. Parry, was seen on the 
lithof May last, in lat. 78, in the vicinity of Spitzbergen. 

Mr. Canning, it seems, has, according to the London pz- 
pert, died poor; his property issworn under £25,000, thougle 
he was economical in hishabits. It was 8 that some 
mark of public gratitude would be bestowec¢ 
ifthey were in a condition to need it. 

Lord Wm. Bentick had had an audience of the king and 
taken his leave, preparatory to his departure for India. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was laboring under very se- 
rious indisposition. 

There has been some doubts expressed by the frequenters 
of the Royal Exchange, relative to the probability of the 
Whig members of the ministry being about to leave office. It 
is said that his Majesty is not satisfied with certain measures 
which they have in contemplation, and that of course they 
will fee] the propriety of resigning. 

The appointments of the new Ministry, were not yet ar- 
ranged. It was understood the delay was occasioned by an 
offer to Mr. Huskisson to take his choice of the offices. Mr. 
H. was on the Continent, and his answer had not been re- 
ceived. The Duke of Wellington has accepted an invitation 
of the King to resume the command of the Army. Mr. Rer- 
ries, it was said, would be the new Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 

A Swedish ship, laden with ammunition in attempting to 
enter Algiers, has been captured by the French blockading 
squadron, and sent to Toulon. 

The French brig Aurora, laden with brandy, &c. bound to 
Havre, has been carried into Oran by the Algerines, wherd 
the cargo was sold. The crew were sent by land to Algiers. 

It is announced that an Algerine corvette has been sunk by 
an English corvette, which it attempted to search, taking it 
for a French ship. 

Cure for the Epilepsy.—Lately, a woman passing through the 
streets of Glasgow, was suddenly attacked with a fit of epi- 
lepsy.— Among the persons attracted to the spot was a young’ 
sailor, who, on seeing the woman, called out for some grains 
of coarse salt, which he forced into her mouth. This imme~< 















within the time named by Bonaparte; and how they subsist- 


diately had the effect of restoring the woman’s sensation and. 
zech, and her convulsion was at once putastopto. The 
man, who has been at Madagascar and other foreign 
es, says he has seen this remedy. applied to persons in epi- 
y with great success. 
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The Aurora Borealis was observed here for the third/time 
this autumn, on Tuesday evening. The whole of the North~ 
ern horizon was- suffused with a mild lustre, exactly: esems 
bling the dawn. It lasted some hours. 

A meeting of the Executive Council of Maryland will be 
held at Annapolis on the 15th of October next. 


Mr. Hoffman’s Lecture introductory to his regular course, 
will be delivered at the Maryland University on Wednesday, 
8d of October, at 7 o’clock, to which the public are invited. 
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LAND OF THE THISTLE. 
Land of the thistle, the heather, and fearn, 

Land of the deep glen, and high towering cairn, 

Land on whose hills my pours feelings were nurs’d, 
And the voice of whose tempests saluted me first! 
Though thy plains may lie hid in thy deep wintry snow, 
And icicles hang o’er thy cold hoary brow, 

Thou’rt the land of my fathers—the land of my birth! 
And more lovely to me than the sunniest earth. 

Land of the faithful, the brave and the free! 

Whose sons to atyrant ne’er bended the knee: _‘[ wild, 
"Neath the white blossom’d hawthorn that grew in thy 
INDEPENDENCE was born—and in infaney smiled— 

fie rose in thy strength—he defended thy name-—~ 

He guarded thy rights—he protected thy fame— 

And thy honour’d escutcheon no stain shall e’er know, 
Save the stain from the blood of thy liberty’s foe! 

Land where young love wore the mild witching eye, 
And where first the wild muse drew her notes from the 
How rich were thy scenes to my earliest gaze, [sky, 
When transported I rambled along thy green braes, 

To the tree *neath whose covert the blithe minstrel sung, 
To thy youths and thy maidens til] glad echoes rung! 
Oh! ne’er may the charm that hang o’er thee depart, 
Thou land of the thistle—thou home of my heart! 


EPIPHANY—By Bisnor Hener. 
Brightest and best of the sons of the morning! 
Dawn on our darkness and Jend us thine aid! 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid! 
Cold on his cradle the dew-drops are shining, 
Low lies sis head with the beasts of the stall, 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 
ker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all! 
Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odours of Edom and offerings divine: 
Gems of the mountain and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest or gold from the mine? 
Vainly we offer each ample ob!ation; 
Vainly with gifts would his favor secure: 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration; 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 
Brightest and best of the sons of the morning! 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid! 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redecmer is laid! 





[ontenear.] 
I’ve lov'd thee—but those hours are past 
That bound my heart in woman’s wiles: 
T’ve lov’d thee—but my fate is cast— 
I trust no more to woman’s smiles. 
To give a heart, as true as mine— 
A soul,—whose hope was all in thee— 
To love,—ay, love—till t’were a crime, 
A dream—a madness—phantasy, 
Yet still the pride, which once was mine, 
Has come with all its force again— 
And yet those eyes,—those words of thine, 
Hath wrung my heart with wildest pain.— 
But fare thee well—I tremble not— 
*Tis madness too from thee to part— 
To be as lost—as dead—forgot!— 


Be still my wayward breaking heart! W.H.P. 








———— 


MASONIC RECORD. 


From the Repository & Free-Press, Sept. 12. 

On Monday last, the 10th inst. the new Masonic Hall at 
Warper’s-Ferry, erected by the members of Charity Lodge, 
No. 111, was dedicated and consecrated with the usual cere- 

‘monies. A procession was then formed, consisting of about 
170 of .the brethren, which proceeded through a part of the 
town, and to the Methodist Church, where a very eloquent 
and powerful sermon was preached by the Rev. Brother J. 
£. Jackson, Rector of Christ’s Church, Winchester, and P. 
G. Hien Priest of the Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Mary- 
jand.—The sermon was preceded and succeeded by fine vocal 
music from a choir of singers composed of young ladies and 
gentlemen of the place. The ceremonies of consecrati 
dedication were performed by the Right Worshipfi 
Davis, District Deputy Grand Master of Virginia, wh 
ered at the close, with excellent effect, a concise, b 
prehensive poetical Address, in which the symbols of the 
Craft were very aptly illustrated and explained. The proces- 
sion was escorted by the volunteer corps of Jackson Blues, 
ander the command of Dr. J. W. Ropgr, as Captain. The 
Amateur Band, assisted by gentlemen of the Martinsburgh 
Amateur Band, gave zest to the whole by their delightful 
music, which aniggated and thrilled every bosom. To this 
corps the village is highly indebted for many soul-inspiring 
strains. Brethren attended from Washington City, Freder- 
icktown, Hagerstown, Boonsboro’ Winchester, Leesburg, 
Martinsburg, Shepherdstown, and various other places. The 
day was as fine as could be desired, and the assemblage of 
spectators consisted of several thousands. 

After the ceremonies, a dinner was served up by Mr. James 
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AN ADDRESS, ; 
Delivered at the celebration of St. John the Baptist, in Caze- 
novia, Madison county, New-York, June 25th, 1827. 
BY DOCTOR TAYLOR. 
Concluded. 


In turning our attention from this subject, an emotion of 
pure delight is enkindled in our hearts, as we contemplate 
the remaining pillar of “beauty,” studded like bright and 
sparkling gems with those masonic virtues, which shed a sof- 
tening lustre over the magnificence of the temple, and which, 
like the gloomy walls of some ancient and deserted castle, 
might coe rotect us from the “pitiless storm” without, 
but would afford nothing to console, animate, and cheer us in 
our lonely retreat. 

In the exercise of “brotherly love and relief,” the heart of 
the mason glows witha principle pure and holy, expanding 
with every heaving breath until it embraces in the scope of 
its affection the whole family of man. The sordid caleula- 
tions of avarice, the contracted and selfish views of covetous- 
ness, and a cold indifference and disregard to suffering hu- 
manity, find here no resting or abiding place. No vain and 
ostentatious display mark his progress in the dispensation of 
his munificence; no herald sounding the trump of his fame is 
heard in the way before him;—but in the lonely and wretch- 
ed vale of misery and suffering humanity, is to be found the 
theatre of his most splendid and exalted actions. Having 
been enlightened in the governing principles of his profession, 
having felt their influence pone impressed upon his mind 
by the most solemn and forcible syuabebie representations: 
having applied with assiduity and zcal, the implements and 
working tools of the craft to his individual advancement and 
improvement, in virtue, truth and honesty; and having re- 
ceived the sacred treasures of inspection as the rule of his 
constant faith and practice, he is richly “furnished unto eve- 
ry good word and work,” and well prepared to officiate, ac- 
cording to his ability, as the almoner to the needy, and as the 
minister of consolation to the afflicted. Although in his feel- 
ings, principles, and obligations, he has stronger incentives to 
benevolent actions towards those to whom he is allied by af- 
finity of principle, and to whom he is connected by cords 
stronger even than the ligaments of life: yet it is not such a- 
lone who feel the kindly influence of bis liberality. But with- 
in the sphgre of his action, and the extent of his ability, it is 
not with him, is he Jew, or is he Gentile? is he bond, or is he 
free? is he of this religioussect, or is he of that?—but is he 
needy and in distress? is he suffering and in affliction? And 
with a heart glowing with generous sympathy towards such 
of the children of misfortune as may haye fallen by their own 
wickedness and folly, he seeks not to wound afresh their al- 
ready tortured sensibility, but as heextends to them the hand 
of relicf, he casts over their imperfections and frailties the 
mantle of eharity, and with a mild and persuasive compas- 
sion, he direets them to “go and sinno more.” It is in the 
eegene of this principle, in the warm glow of brother] 
ove and charity, and in extending that needful relief which 
it prs, that man on earth is exalted to his true dignity 
and glory, and appears as the angel of mercy bending in ge- 
nerous compassion over the misfortunes ofsuffering humani- 
ty. 
In the pursuit of that truth which masonry teaches, the per- 
severing and faithful brother finds atevery step of his pro- 
gress, additional light bursting upon his understanding, and 
confirming him in the correctness of those principles which he 
has received. And while surveying with admiration the 
beauty, the utility and excellence of that moral edifice into 
which he has been conducted, and witnessing the peculiar 
fitness, and the application of its emblems to the moral ob- 
jects designed, his attention is continually attracted by the 
superior refulgence of the first great light in masonry, that 
sacred word ‘“‘which alone can make him wise unto salva- 
tion.” Convinced how admirably the two great systems of 
masonry and Christianity harmonize, and having the volume 
of both open before him, he pursues his enquiries after truth 
with additional zeal, success and satisfaction; and, cherish- 
ing with lively emotions of-gratitude those moral precepts 
which may be impressed upon his mind and conscience, he 
will avoid with extreme care that delusion, that vanity, and 
self-righteousness, which might cause him to be offended at, 
and to rejectavith a sanguinary Jewish mob, “that tried-cor- 
ner stone, which has been laid in Zion.” And happy indeed 
will he be, if, in puysuing his enquiries, he become acquaint- 
ed with the -indispensible use and importa Bt stone, 
and learn§ the excellence, and the mystery” oPtmat “new 
name, which-no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it.” 
Then may he by faith anticipate the joyful hour, when “the 
building fitly framed together, and grown unto an holy tem- 
ple in the Lord,” shall be complete, and the cap-stone raised 
to its eternal resting place, with shouts of triumph, and of 
joy. Having thus faithfully and perseveringly pursued his 
object, truth, he is well prepared totravel the remainder of 
his pilgrimage, through the rough, difficult and dangerous way 
of darkness and of tears; and with a firm and unshaken con- 
fidence in that faithful conductor, “who leads the blind by a 
way they know not,” he will safely pass the ‘veils of myste- 
ry,” and finally experience the happy truth of that monitory 
lesson which so forcibly had been impressed upon him, that 
“whosoever humbleth himself, the same shall be exalted.” 
Ci and Brethren— 

h of the glory and renown which the institution to 
which we pelang: has hitherto possessed, has depended upon 
the reputation, character, and zeal of its votaries. Hither- 





Stephenson, in his usual style of elegance and profusion. 
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to its character has been well sustained, and it has been hand- 





ed down to us unsullied in its reputation, and unimpaired in 
the purity of its principles. Seeing then thatso valuable and 
important a deposit is committed to our care, let us evince to 
the world by our faithfulness and zeal, that we are not un- 
mindful of the magnitude of the charge, and the responsibili- 
ty of the trust. From the declarations freely made to the 
world, of its principles, designs and beneficial tendency, they 
have a right to expect in our lives and conduct, a rich and 
abundant harvest of its happy fruits. And although we do 
not, neither can we expect among masons, an exemption 
from the frailties and imperfections of human nature, yet, 
having taken upon ourselves a solemn profession of a strict 
and rigid morality, it is, and it will be expected that we shall 
in some measure exemplify in our practice, that which ap- 
pears so praiseworthy, and excellentin theory. Let us then 
this day while surrounding the altar of virtue, resolve that 
while we will more faithfully endeavour ‘‘to divest our own 
minds and consciences, from the yanities and superfluities of 
life,” we willguard with renewed and untiring vigilance the 
portals of the temple, that its inner courts may not be pollu- 
ted by the unhallowed footsteps of the immoral, the irreligi- 
ous and the profane. 

. Let us endeavour so to demean ourselves as the citizens 
and subjects of a free government, as fully to comply with 
the charge given us at our initiation, ‘‘to pay just obedience 
to our superiors, and act in subordination to the laws of our 
country.” That in the arbitrary governments of Europe, 
masonry should be proscribed, and charged with a partiality 
to republican institutions, and with hostility to the oppres- 
sive designs of monarchs, is not so much calculated to excite 
our astonishment and surprise. -But in this country, where a 
Wastincron, a Warren, a Greene, and an host of other 
worthy patriots of our order, sustained their country in “the 
fearful hour,” and passed through scenes of blood, of carnage, 
and of suffering, to obtain for themselves and us, the rich 
boon of our political inheritance; where a bright galaxy of 
like patriots and statesmen have shared in common with oth- 
ers of their fellow citizens the confidence of the public, and 
have administered faithfully and to general satisfaction the 
trust committed to their charge, and where masons have beeu 
found in all the opposing ranks of political parties, and divi- 
ded in sentiment on questions of a public nature, it is most éx- 
traordinary that it ehould now be charged with political de- 
signs and machinations hostile to the best interests ofov~ 
country. But notwithstanding this new and unfounded charge. 
and the political proscription of our brethren in certain sec 
tions of our country, by continuing faithful in our endeavours 
to maintain the character of the friends of order and of law, 
and to discharge our duty as “good men and true,” as fuith- 
ful citizens and subjects, we shall continue to merit and tw 
receive the confidence of a liberal people. 

Let us continue to cultivate the principles and practice the 
works of benevolence and charity, thereby offering to the 
christian world, continual proof, (if proof indeed be wanting,) 
that masonry is too closely allied, and too strongly bound to 
christianity by the ligament of principle, even to be found in 
the ranks of her enemies; and that wherever that gospel! 
which bringeth life and immortality to light, shall be pre- 
claimed, there the genius of masonry is, and shall continue to 
be found, co-operating with christianity in the great work of 
human reform; and that she does, and will continue to hold « 
conspicuous rank among those mighty moralengines, whicti 
are in operation for the benefit of the human family, and 
which jn their progress are calculated to enlighten and ove: - 
spread with their happy influence, the whole habitable globe 
Finally, companions and brethren, let the emblems of our o 
der, those external ornaments of an honourable brotherhooc . 
and the jewels and implements of the craft, have their appre 
priate and constant application to our hearts and lives, anu 
continually remind us of our duty to our God, our neighbours 
and ourselves. And by a strict compliance with those di 
ties, 
‘‘We’ll dissipate each dark and threatening cloud 
That prejudice and calumny can raise, 

By radiant probity of heart and ‘life, 

. And persevering deeds of love and peace.” 


Thus the institution shall be handed down through all suc- 
ceeding time, as safely protected, as though guarded by the 
mystic cloud by day, and the miraculous fire by night. Aud 
when at last the principles, the secrets, and the momenta «1 
our fraternity shall be fully disclosed, and stand confessed 
before an assembled universe, then shall those who are found 
the most faithful, hear the soul enrapturing declaration, 
“these shall walk with me in white for they are worthy.” 


——— 
MASONIC CALENDAR. 

Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Lodges 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Hate in this city, 
for the ensu:4g week: 

Monday—C a+s1a Lopce, No. 45, at 74, 0’clock, P. M. 

Tuesday—Union Cuarrer, No. 13, at 74, P. M. 

Tuesday—Kine Davip’s Lopar, No. 68, at 74, P.M. 

Wednesday—Sr. Joun’s Lopen, No, 34, at 74, P.M. 

Thursday—Pwognix Lopar, No. 56, at 74, P. M. 

Friday—Concornia Lopes, No. 13, at 74 P. M. 





Prinrep AND pugxisHED by SAMUEL SANDS, at the Norf!: 
East corner of Gay and Water sts. oppasite the Exchange, 
Baltimore, at FoUR DOLLARS PER ANNUM, payable at the cue 
piration of six months. 








€HARINTING excented in the neatest manner at this office. 




























































